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BERYL’S SECRET. 


a CHAPTER IX, 





ss golden opinions from 
2 his pupils at Eiton Park. The ae and their 
father could not sing his praises loud enough, 

and poor Lady Elton found herself decidedly 

in the minority ; besides which her natorally 
heart shank from aslighting anyone 

er her roof, so that on the whole 

the young tutor had a remarkably pleasant 


scrupulously careful to treat Paulina with the 
most distant whenever they met in 
her aunt's presence, while he paid Lady Elton 
= respectfal attentions, studied her tastes, 
tered her as to her boye’ talents, and, in 
short, did his utmost to win her good graces. 
“I don’t like bim,” reflected Lady Elton, 
Mr. Arnison had been at the Park a 
week, “Bat I daresay most people would 





think him a very nice young man. I wonder 
why he never speaks of his own history? 1 
think I shall ask bim point-blank whether his 
parents are living.” 

She put the question abruptly to Pail when 
she found herself alone with him, and his 
reply was quite prompt and satisfactory. 

**My father wae killed in the Crimean war, 
and my mother died of grief, commending me 
to the care of her first coasin.”’ 

“And was he kind to you?” asked the 
Countess, with genuine interest, 

“Very. He brought me up as hie own son, 
sent me to Eson and Oxford, and I believe 
would have lefs me hia forsane except that he 
had only a life-interest in it, He died when I 
Was twenty-two.” 

‘+ And now you are alone in the world?" 

Mr, Arnison sighed. 

“General Treviyn commended me to his 
sister, and she wae very hospitable to me. 
Her husband, Lord Chesney, had lost his own 
son, and seemed rather disposed to adopt 
me as his heir, but my evil svar was in the 
ascendancy.” 

Lady Elton. thawed 
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If Me. Arnison's ' 





[PAULINA READ THE LETTER THOUGHTFULLY THROUGH, THEN GAVE IT BACK TO PAIL!) 


mother had been Lady Chesney’s firat cousin 
he was not quite a ‘nobody ’’ after all. 

“T used to know the Chesneys very well. 
The property is not entailed, so you may have 
@ chance of it.” 

Phil shook his head. 

“Tord Chesney has recently adopted his 
granddaughter. She is very beautifal, and he 
is good enough to wish that we éwo should be 
married and share his property; bat unfor- 
tanately we don’t like the idea.” 

‘| Whioh objects ?"’ 

Mr. Arnison smiled. 

“I fancy we both do. Miss Chesney has 
had the bad taste to dislike me, and [ should 
hate fo marry any woman who would have 
it in her power to say she had made my 
fortune.” 

“Is Mias Chesney pretty?" 

** Beautifal!” 

“ And young?” 

* Jaet two and-twenty." 

‘Then I think you had better fall in with 
her grandfather's wishes.” teat 

‘\] prefer my liberty if your ladyship will 
excuse sach heresy,"’ 
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The Countess was.considerably relieved by 
this discovery. Formerly she bad felt Mr, 
Arnigon was a terrible detrimental, who 
might turn out io be the son of a chimney- 
sweep, and who certainly had designs on 
Paulina. Now she bad the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was related to Lord Cheeney, 
and that if he wished to marry, that noblenian 
waa ready to give him his grandchild, She 
might enrely relax her viligance, and let him 
and Panlina meet as ordinary acquaintances 
instead of keeping her niece inhorpitably away 
from Eiton Park. 


A neatly dreseed woman came in. She wagi| E 
one of the upper servants, acd had waited 4 
ig 


the housekeeper since her illness. 
“If you please, my lady, Mre. Smith ig 
very bad, and she asks oonatantly for yon.” 
‘*] will come,” 


She shrank from. iew, for Lady |. 
Elton bad a dread.of and she knew the 


great angel was not far distant; butabe was 
a kindly oregture, and would not for worlds 
have let one who had served her so aatis- 
factorily go om the last journey with a wish 
ungratified. 

The Countess sat down cloze to the beaaite. 
and took Sasan Smith’s band in hers. ' 
woman who had summoned her lingered, but 
the dying housekeeper waved her impatiently. 


a RY. 
“I want 0 speak to you alone, my 
lady. Make her awe 
sid the Coun- 


“She ia gone Bus 
teas, gently. “wha 1d 
“T want to see } 







you promised/I should paetore I—w, *f 
away. Youre 7 
“Andih here, bat he ' 


y trom Liverpool, 4 
He cannot come to 








see you, & Hy 
' A tro look cam@qver tho housekeeper’s 
‘ace. 

** You've said of him all these 
years, my lady, not free to ask. 
But youl forgive -m T can't die easy 
without knowing. 4 ‘abappy?”’ 

Intensely 2 I 2 knew not 
what to answer, bot ing eyes 
were fixed. on berdace, a to catisfy 
a5 canbe ‘eaky. Bt din 

“Heo to happy, 
been a good son anda . My 
sister fancies sometimiag he secret 
trouble which has Kept him, vy irom 
England all these years, but she mis- 


taken.” 
* “And he is not married, my lady?” 

‘* He is not even engaged.” 

Susan Smith sighed heavily. 

‘‘I reckon I made a mistake,” she said, 
sorrowfally; ‘‘ but may be it’s not too late to 
set it right, Perhaps, my lady, you’d look in 
my drawer for a leather case. It’s right at 
the back."’ 

Lady Elton gave it into her hands, and 
Sasan took fzom ik a good-sized envelope, 
apparently fuli of papera. Tais she delivered 
to the Coanteas. 

** You've been ever kind and good to me, m 
lady, and its the last favour I shall ever a 
you. When you see Sir Basil give bim this. 
He will understand everything then, but tell 
him, please, I did it for the best. I was so 
proud of the family name and honour I 
couldn't bear to think of the clond, that.might 
come on it!"’ 

“TI will give your message to Sir Basil, 
Sagan. Shall I write it, or wait till he comes 
hera?” 

‘* Wait till you see him, pleage, my lady; 
and, ch! ask him to forgive me. I loved him 
go, and I did it for the best!” 

Lady Elton’s own belief waa that the poor 
woman's mind was wandering, and she bad 
imagined some wrong she had committed 
egainst Basil. 

Is seemed injpossible his aunt's housekeeper 
should have had power to do anything that 


could really injura, the heir of Lyndon Hall. 


of the fancy, if fancy it was. The idea had 
taken complete possession of Susan Smith. It 
filled ber thoughts. 

“I can trast you, my lady. When Sir 
Basil comes you'll give him my message if he 
is — 3 but - he brings ey aaa then 
I ou to forget every word I've told you, 
sade burn the ee with your own hand.” 

“ You bave my promise, Susan. You have 
tired yourself. I shall call Sanders to sit 
with you, and I hoge you will try to sleep.” 

‘I shall sleep soon, my lady, and when I 
up all will beclear. Good-bye, my lady. . 

bless -you and yours !"’ 2 
QMountess summoned the servant, and 
afiectionate farewell left the room. 

down the long corridor she had 
ahe was followed. Spe 

oing her own, 
her no one Wes; 







soene she bad just 
because she knew while. 
Basil he hin 





red wax, 
“Mother,” cried ‘ber youn shild, 
impetuously into the rogr 7m. 


people’s, and from 
anxiety for news of : 
been as keen as the qe 


could desire, 


; ar no gale : sh as 4 pe 
t i could-be 
family, either ia ‘aie ti 


The Countess pu the .aprin 
her cabinet, and Ping de eeket phe oe 
promised Susan Smi ive 40 Basil, 
the third drawer. She did notdock it, for the 
spring which fastened.a over the nest of 
ean was never ‘by anyone but 

erself, 


The pretty cabinet. bad been a wedding. 
present, and from the day of its coming to 
the Park no one had ever opened it but its 
mistress ; indeed, #he Earl did not even know 
which of the ry knobs his wife pressed 
before unfaatening her favourite repository. 

Tt was no slight to Mrs. Smith’s trust that 
Lady Elton placed it in one of her cabinet 
drawers. Some of her dearest treasures were 
there, 

One drawer contained memorials of the 
children she had lost; another was sacred to 
her husband’s letters; money, jewels, private 
papers of all kinda, and many other treasures 
had been at different times entrusted to the 
Louie Qainze cabinet, and not one of them 
had ever been loat or tampered with. 

“Mother, do be quick,” pleaded Noel. 
‘* They will have told all the news!” 

« Where is Mr, Arnison?"’ asked the Conn- 
tees, rather sharply, as #0 last she left the 
boudoir with her eager boy. 

‘* Lying down with a bad headache. He says 
he’s used to them. We thought he looked 
queer atlunoh. He does make a fuss. He's 
got all his blinds down and his door bolted. 
Such a fuss to make over a headache. He 
couldn’s fidget more if he were a woman!” 

Lady, Elton smiled. 


was out of the way. 

Fioss was carried off for a geme of tenpis 
with her cousins, bat Lady Elton led her 
elder niece into the pleasant shady drawing- 
aes 7 and - ry coffee, Lins... Whas 

a 89 Bee i news 
do ven tae us of Bool?” 





Bat there was no mistaking the earnestness 


“Qh, he's getting better,” said Lina, liat- 













ag the old honge-. <very much. 


mecca a le 
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She coald welcome | 
Paulina with a light heart if Philip Arnison 
| Lady Elton, in a lighter tone,‘ bub yon are 


lessly. Her eyes had been wandering to the 
group on the lawn in search of Phil. Heraunt 
saw this, but would not notice it. 

“ What.does your mother say? When do 
you expect her home?” 

‘* Oh, she will not leave Basil, and it may 
be another month before he ia able..to ba 
moved. I think it’s abominably selfish of 
him! I am most frightfolly dull, alone, at 
Lyndon,” 

‘* My dear girl, you have your sisters!" 

** Blanche is only fourteen. She is no com. 
panion for me, and mother left word I was to 
go nowhere and see no one at home, I might 
as be in a convent!” 

Elton smiled, 

- dear Lina, you are nineteen, and 

ought surely to know that are not 


| eng to visit and be visited while their 


rother ig,on the point of death.” 
“ Bir Basil is not my brother.” 






pom nlina,” said ‘the Oofaaies 
e yombave some prejudice 
mf Bir, Tt will distress your 


discuss the matter with 
8 the feeling she owes him 
made of sterner staff 
nee. Lpm fond of meal , but ! think 2 
+ tem it you dispara 
~ ¥ am oan it FA better for wy 


the patter.cut, Will you tell me why 


onld there be ‘eldest sons’? If 
them you would have to reform 
s of England!" 

“ Quite xight too!" 

* Qait 1” reproved her aunt, ‘“My 
dear. child, where have you picked up these 
notions? Have you been atéending Socialistic 
meetings ?”’ 

‘‘No; but I want some money!” 

Lady Elton opened her eyes. 

‘‘I] admire your frankness,” she said, 
coldly. ‘‘You want money, therefore, as 
Basil has money, you dislike him. On th- 
same plan, my dear, I suppose you detest your 
uncle, since he is richer than Basil? Paulina, 
I would not have believed it of you. Why, I 
suppose, according to you, Noeland Vernon 
ought to hate their eldest brother, since 
one day he will be an Harl, end they must 
remain commoners all their lives?” 

Paulina looked cross. 

** You don’t understand, Aunt Jaliet!" 

‘¢T am afraid I'do. You want money?” 

‘‘T should use it better than Basil,’’ pro- 
tested Lina, ‘and I ami mamma's own 
child. It conld not hurt her to depend. on me. 
You wilksece, Aunt Juliet, if Sir Basil-dies I 
shall make a far better head of the ily 1” 

‘* T should. like to shut you up and; you 
on bread and water!” oried the Countess, 
angrily. ‘I would not have helieved it, of 
you! To think Barbara could have. child 
who speculated on-her brother’s death +”? 

‘“* Of course you are against mo!”’ -pexsisted 
Lina. ‘ No one appreeiates me!” 

‘* You are a very pretty girl, my dear!’ said 


&@ remarkably silly one. I would rather think 
you foolish than heartless |” 

‘‘T had better be going home. You don't 
want foolish or heertiess viaitora!” 

Lady Elton rose. 

‘I won’t.press you to stay, Lina, for you 





have grieved me terribly; but don’t hurry 
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“ It would not have taken her bulf-an-hour , tower of the vilisge charch had long chimed 


little Floss, Let her Gnish her game, and we 
will send her home in the cool of theevening.” 

She saw her niece drive off in the pony 
carriage, which was 8 loan from her own 
stables ; and then, more troubled than she 
could have belicved, she went back to her own 
boudoir, meaning to rest there till is was 
time to dress for dioner. Bat on second 
thoughts she decided to write to her sister 
instead, and walking to her writing-table, she 
had to pass her favourite cabinet.: To her 
great surprise the panel stood opsn, and the 
five drawera were distinctly visibie. 

“ How very strange! I could have been 
certain I fastened it.” 

Almost mechanically she opened the 
third drawer. Sho had placed the packet at 
the top. ‘She distinctly remembered it, 
beoauee the drawer was rather fall, and she 
pad bad some difficulty in making room for 
Susan’s truss. Thore was no sign of the 
packet now! 

Bewildered, Lady Elton turned the contents 
of the third drawer into her ‘lap, and began 
slowly to rearrange them. In vain—no packes! 
Each of the other drawers was subjected to 
the same process, but still no trace of Mra. 
Smith’s trust. 

“IT knowl is there,” said Juliet Elton, 
in @ troubled tone, speaking aloud almost un- 
consciously in her dismay. ‘‘ What can have 
become of it?” 

Taat question seemed impossible to anawer. 
The windows were shut, so that sipposing 
she had dropped the packet it could nos have 
been blown out of the room; besides, there 
was not @ breath of air stirring, 

The Countess went into the grounds, and 
found her little boy atthe tennis court. 

"Noel, come here. I won't keep you a 
moment. When you-wers in my boudoir did 
you see me go to my cabinet for any any- 
thing?” 

“Yes. You put a packet in one of your 
drawers, and then shut it-up. I remeniber I 
wondered how you could always tell which of 
the knobs to touch to find the spring.” 

‘“* And you are sure I shutit, Noel?" 

“ Why, of course I am, mother dear. You 
kept me waiting while you did it!" 

‘'Go back to your game, dear. That is all 
I wanted!" 

* Bat is anything the matter? ” 

‘“‘ Nothing I hope, dear!” 
though she spoke cheerfally—thouzh 
she hoped in her heart no harm would come 
to her or hers through the loss—she was feel. 
ing very miserable. Not only must she oon: 
fess to the dying housekeeper what had hap- 
— it was clear there was a traitor at 


If anyone could open her own most private 
cabinet, and take outa paper which could not 
benefit them, why, there was no telling to 
what lengths their curiosity lead 


Poor Susan Smith! It was hard to disturb 
her last hours by this strange story, but: to 
Lady Elton’s mind it would have beenidis- 
honourable to keep it back, and:so she turned 
sadly enough towards the wing of ¢he mansion 
where the old housekeeper lay dying. 

_ Bat the confession was apared her. Before 
sne reached the sick room she met Sanders 
with the important face of those who bring 


bad —— 

_ “I was jast coming totell you, my lady. I¢ 

is allover. Poor Mra, Smith has 7 hwo 1” 
Gone! Gone withont knowing her miviresa 

could never fulfil her trust, because within 

oe of receiving it is hac’ been stolen from 


CHAPTER X. 


Miss Onzsney was somewhat surprised that 
Mrs. Arnold did not answer her letter. Tae 
Eind old cousin reassured her by reminding 
her what & busy life led, and now, 
most certainly in this case, ‘no news was 
good news | ’ 





just to send usa line,” replied Beryl, gravely, 
“and she must know we were uneasy.” 

‘*My dear child,” replied Goody, “the 
letter required no answer. 
warn Mrs. Arnold if Philip Arnison came to 
her with questions abouts you ske most tell 
bim notbing, for that he was uct your friend. 
If you think of it quietly, Beryl, you will see 
she could have said nothirg save that she 
would keep your seoret, and that she bas told 
you before—not once, but many times.” 

Though the kind creature strove to comfort 
Beryl in this fashion, she herself in her heart 
thought Mrs. Arnold might huve been less 
sparing of her time; and, unknown to Miss 
Chesney, she wrote again repeating their ro- 
quest, and begging the widow to send just one 
line to allay Boryl’s anxiety. This letter 
brought'a reply by return of post. 

Margaret Arnold wrote that she had never 
received the former note. They might de- 


pend upon her absolute silence. Mrs. Bolton | 


would excuse a very short letter, av her time 
was much engrossed. 

Sir Basil Lyndon was at her house, and in 
& most precarious state. She would certainly 


' 


It was simply to . 


| 
| 


| 





let them know if Mr, Arnison came to Gien- ; 


friars. 

Goody was perplexed. She did not doubt 
Mrs. Arnold for an instant, but ij was passing 
strange her own letser should 
She told Baryl Mes. Arnold had written, and 
showed her the note. 

“ Miss Chesney surprised her by burating into 
ard. 

“\ My dear child!” 

“I can’t belp is, Goody. I am so tived!” 

“ But, wy dear Beryl, there is no cause for 
anxiety. Mrs. Arnold is loyal io the core!"’ 

“T know. Bat oh, Goody! itseoma as if I 
were never tobe at rest—as though a sword 
was always suspended over my head ready to 
fall at any moments!” 

“Do you know, Beryl, if only Philip Arnison 
were & dGiffereat man, I should advise you to 
comply with Lord Ohesney’s wishes and 
marry him." 

‘I would sooner die!” 

‘* Well, my dear, he is at Elton Park, and 
likely to remain there for another month, so 
ie need not = any aon of him at yom 

e@ can’’ poss pa’ ing visita to Gien- 
friars from Sussex ! ‘ 

If the ladies could have seen how Phil was 
employing himself, they would not have feared 
his pressing his suit with Beryl! ; though their 
anx might have sceo a fresh danger. 
Despite Lady Elton’s vigilance and the three 
miles which separated the Park from the Hall, 
Phil contrived to see ® great deal of Paulina. 

The Oountess, who noiiced his cold, 
courteous manner to her in public, little 
guessed the long stolen mestings the #wo en- 
joyed, and how Paulina would steal out, after 
her sisters werein bed, and meet Mr. Arnison 
by moonlight, 

She saw no wrong in it, poor, foolish child. 
Was he not her lover—her future husband? 
Did - the whole world conspire to keep them 
apart 

Paulina loved Philip Arnison passionately. 
Add to that her heart and vanity alike were 
smarting from her mother's reproofs, and her 
aunt’s well-merited answer. 

Lina looked at thinga with very jaundiced 
eyes now. To her mind she and Phil were 
martyrs, oppressed by everyone, and, most of 
all, by Sir Basil ; though what harm her halt. 
brother had dons them she would have been 
puzzled to explain. 

‘* And go the’ hero is getting better?” 

It was more than a fortnight after Basil's 
accident (as people mostly called the attempted 
murder), and some days later than Paulina’s 
disagreeable interview with her aunt. Sir 
Basil out of danger, the Park was going in for 
gaiety like other people. 

There was a grand dinner party there that 
night. The tutor had not been bidden to it, 
and he was consoling himeelf by a long walk 
with Miss Lyndon, though the clook in the 


{ 
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bave miscarried. } 





—_—________ } 


ten. 

‘*Yea!” said Paulina, sbarply, “ha is 
going on famously, and mother hopes to bring 
bim homes by the first of September! ” 

“ And there will be bonfires blazing, bells 
ringing, and a “horus of weeping sisters shed- 
ding joyful tears in his bonour—happy man!” 

“There won't!” said Lina, stoutly ; ‘at 
least, I can'’s anewer for the rest, but I am 
very sorry he is coming back, and I don’t mean 
to bs here to welcome him!" 

*¢ Where then, my sweet?” 

She looked ats bim anxionsly. 

* Phil, are you getting tired? You have 
asked me again and again to leave them ail, 
and be your wife, and no~——” 

** And now I Jove you better than ever, and 
I will marry you in spite of all the haitf- 
brothers in the world; brt, Paulina, I am a 
poor map, and i don't want hardships to try 
my wife. Sweet, if 1 show you how yon can 
win & fortunes for ug both, shall you be brave 
euocagh to act?” 

“IT couldn’s ask Basil for moxey, Pail; it 
would kill me!” 

‘* And I would not les you degrade yourself 
to atk a favour of him. Listen, Paulina. You 
bave known me a6 a@ lonely tutor—an obscure 
literary back. Did you think I had never had 
isirer proepects ?” 

**T thought you deserved to be a king!” 

“When I am king you shail be queen!" he 
whispered fondly. ‘' But, cear, once I waa 
the acknowledged heir to a princely fortune, 
& lovely estate in Essex, a town mansion in 
Belgravia, an income of many thousands ; ali 
were to havs been mine—bad been promised 
to me by their owner—my nearest blood 
relation.” 

It was a flowery version of the trath grossly 
exaggerated. 

Lord Chesney had once shown much favour 
to Phil, and could have made him bis heir; 
but the peer had never promised to do a0, and 
as Mr. Arnison was only distantly connected 
with Lord Chesney's wife, it was difficult to 
understand how the widower cculd be his 
nearest bicod relation. 

** How did you offend him. Phii?” 

“J never offended him, Paulina, We are 
the beat of friends. I dined with him at hia 
country seat only the other night before I 
came #0 Elton Park, and he taiked of my 
future, expressing the warmest interest in my 
fortunes.” 

‘Then why are you no longer hia heir?” 

* Because he hag found a girl who claims fo 
be bis grandchild, and the poor old man fesis 
in honour bound to leave her the property." 

“A girl!” There was a note of jealousy in 
Paulina’s voice, ‘A young girl, Phil?" 

* Yes, I believe so. Hor grandfather resoned 
her from poverty, and brought her home. He 
tells me he cannot diainherit her unless ehe 
proves unworthy of her name; bot he feeie 
the injustice to me, and—he wishes me to 
marry her.” 

Paulina drew her hand away. 

‘“*And you have come here to ask me for 
your freedom? You might have said 80 
sooner.”’ 

‘tT have come here, Lina, loving you better 
and more fondly than ever, resolved, that 
whatever happens, you, and you only, shall 
be my wife. But, my darling, I would fain 
secure wealth and ease for you, too, This 
miserable girl would be far happier with 
enough money to support her respectably. ia 
her original rank, while mv Lina would grace 
& grand ancestral home. Why should we not 
enjoy the fortune that ought to be ours ?"’ 

Lina sighed. 

‘Is seems hard,” she admitted. “ You and 
I should spend money weil, Phil. We couid 
make a right use of wealth, and yet look. 
Basil recovers, and takes every shilling of my 
father’s property, and this girl rises up from 
no one knows where to cut you off from 
prosperity. We are hardly used.” ; 

‘‘ Bat we are not without a remedy ?”’ 

“I see none, We oan’s murder Basil,” and 
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he | ed f laugh, ‘‘and 1. Sh not » bné com- 
we can't uehs your onknown cousis do any. | pared with Pal Aeniecsre her soul'waa white | ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 
thing ‘unworthy of the name,’ There is | and as & little child’s. 


nothing before us but poverty,” 

“Jt is my belief, Paulina, that my cousin 
has done enovgh already to rob her of her 
@randfather’st ortune if it came to his ears.” 

«* What do you mean ?” 

**'Pherei a a secret in her past,” asid Phil, 
Slowly, “which no one can fathom, Remem- 
ber, she was a woman grown when Lord 
Chesney diecovered ber. He had never seen 
her in hie life until she came to live with him 
and be his heirese."’ 

“* Why do you think there is.a seoret in her 
Rite?” demanded Paulina, sharply. 

** Because she never willingly speaks of her 
past. To udge from her conversation you 
would think that bsfore coming to The 
Towers she drank plentifally of Lethe, and 
all her early recollections vanished. Now, 
ina, where there is secrecy there is sin,” 

Lina shaddered, 

‘Don't talk like that, Pail. Oh! my love, 
tare you forgotten—we have a secret, too? ”’ 

“Bat only the secret of our attachment, 
&stling. Nothing guiltier than that.” 

*' And what do you suppose Beryl Chesney's 
e@eoret is?” 

bilip Arnison was a consummate actor. 
He was so used to deceit that he often equivo- 
satel when he had nothing to gain by it. In 
‘this instance he knsw? anulina would have 
been true to him, come what might, and yet 
the preferred to tell her a lie instead of trusting 
Grer, 
By I don't believe she is Boryl Chesney at 
ea! ” 

Pauling opened her eyes. 

* Bat lawyera alwayas make inquiries before 
@nyone’s claims are acknowledged." 

“In this case there was no nsed for lawyers. 

one of Lord Onesney’s property is entailed. 
Waether Beryl was his grandchild or not he 
was free to leave ber all he bad, so that when 
hs was satisfied of her identity no one else 
interfered.” 

‘‘Bat if he loves her she would be his 
heiress, even if he discovered she was not 
Weryl Chesney.” 

*‘ Not if he knew she had deceived him ?” 

“‘I begin to understand,” said Paulina, 
@iowly. ‘You want to inguire into her 
gtevious history, and you think I can help.” 

“«T know you can help me if you will.” 

“'My willis good, Phil, bat think of mother. 
he would never let me leave home and go 
zboat hunting for people who knew Miss 
<nesney long ago.” 

‘* My dear girl, I should never ask you to do 
as. By the strangest chance the power to 
Gad ont everything has been sent you. Is not 
your brother at Gienfriara? Is he not staying 
@*‘ the house of a Mrs, Arnold?” 

“Yea, but——" 

*'Hear me out! Waoenever Beryl Chesney 
@2n steal away from her rich, easefal home 
‘ehe goes to Glenfriars, and she stays at Mra. 
Arnold's,” 

“Bat Mrs, Arnold isa nurse. No one but 
Govaliia ever take her lodgings!” 

“‘Mias Chesney ia not an invalid, but I 
zow she goes to Mra, Arnold's. I once asked 
er some qaestion about Glenfriara, and she 
@urned wuite as death. Tnerefore I argue Mra, 
4 -oold ie connected with her secret !"’ 

*Porhaps Mrs. Arnold is her real mother.” 

‘“ Porhaps Anyway, you may be guitesure 
Wes. Arnold knowseverything. Now, Paulina, 
gucely you can make some exouse to join your 
mother and Jessie at Glenfriars! Then you 
Save only to make yourself agreeable to Mes. 
A-cnold, aod yoa will diavover the secret.” 

** You would do it mach batter, Pail.” 

*'Bav what ex»ase in the world could I 
wake for suddeuly sppearing as Glenfriars? 
Euw could I exp:o1 Mrs, Arnold to take me 
into her house? N», Paulina, you can plead 
anxiety aboat your brosher—loneliness, or a 
tuudrei things. If anyone is to help us it 
eunat bs you!’ 


Tas giti'a whole sonal revolted from the pro- | 





“ ] don’t like it, Phil!" 

“I thought you loved me," he said, 
reproachfally, ‘“‘and yet you refuse my first 
request?” 

“Bat, Phil,” arged the girl, “‘it Mrs, Arnold 
is Mies Chesney’s friend she will not betray 
her to a stranger." 

‘* My dear, I never meant that you should 
ask her about Miss Ohesney. Oaly keep your 
eyesopen. Talk of the different people who 
have stayed in the house. Let the servant— 
it she keeps one—gossip to you, and you will 
soon get a hint,” 

Paulina hated the task. 

“I will do my best, but——” 

‘*But you think there is no need for my 
cantion, Think, Lina, would you rather be 
the mistress of oe Towers or the wife of 
@ straggling man? And if you want confirma- 
tion of my fears, if you want to be persuaded 
this false heiress is not what she seems, read 
this letter. It is only a copy; the original is 
in Mrs. Arnold’s hands." 

It was the original letter which he had taken 
from the post-bag at The Towers. It had never 
been opened, and Margaret Arnold had never 
seen it, 

“Dean Mrs. AnnorpD,— 

‘* We feel it pradent to tell you a Mr. 
Philip Arnison has lately betrayed much 
interest in our connection with you, and we 
think it not unlikely he may come to Glen. 
friars, and cross-question you aboutus. We 
hope you will use every precaution, for he 
does not come as a friend.—Trusting in your 
kindness, yours gratefally,— 

“B. Onesney.” 


Paulina read it thoughtfally througb. 

‘* You are right, Phil,” she said, slowly, as 
she gave it back. ‘‘ There is a mystery, and I 
will go to Glenfriars if mother will let me.”’ 

* You bad better not ask her.” 

‘Bat, Pail, I can’t go without telling her ! 
She would be amazed!" 

‘“‘T will arrange all that,” said Phil, quietly. 
‘You often say you are of no use in the 
nursery, and that Jessie geta on far better 
with the little ones.” 

“‘Yes. I have no patience with them.” 

“ And you told me Babette had a bad cold.” 

** Yes, she is quite feverish. Narse wanted 
to send for the doctor."’ 

‘*Well, Paulina, you want no further excuse. 
Leave direotly after breakfast to morrow. 
Don’t let Lady Elton get wind of your inten. 
tions, or she will stop you. Go straight 
through, taking a cab from Victoria to 
Easton, and you will be at Garby by three 
o’clock." 

“And then?” 

‘Tell your mother you are anxious about 
Babette, and that you think either Lady Lyn- 
don or Jessie must return to the Hall, and 
you have come to take their place in helping 
nurse Sir Basil.”’ 

** Bat, Pail, mother will be so frightened | "' 

‘Lady Elton will come over to the Hall if 
you send a note to her from the station. If 
she sees no cause for alarm she is safe to 
telegraph to your mother. The very most 
that can come of it, Lina, is a lecture on your 
taking fright too early.” 

She yielded. Alas! she had long yielded in 
all things to his will, bat what came of it was 
not an affectionate lecture, but a family 
tragedy. Pavlina Lyndon’s good angel must 
surely have been far from her side when, alone 
and unattended, she left Orawley for Glen. 


friars | 
(To be continued.) 








Soapstone is largely used in China for pre- 
serving stracturea built of sandstone and other 
stones liable to cramble from climatio effects, 
It is powdered and put on in the form of paint, 
and will preserve buildings for hundreds of 
years. 





OHAPTER VI.—(continued ) 


‘‘ You know, then, that I loved your mother?” 
said Hugh. “ Poor Amy! It wae but a 
boyish fancy after all that I felt for her. 
The best love of my life, the strong. pure love 
of my manhood, was reserved for Amy's 
daughter. Ob, Nattie! I have loved you 
since you were a@ little shy child, shrinking 
from every one as if their natures were too 
coarse for yours to touch, and I have often 
longed to take you in my arms and tell you 
you had one true friend. But I could not do 
itthen. Have I waited too long, Natalie?” 

Toe girl bowed silently. 

“ Then you love this young stranger?"’ 
and Hugh's voice w stronger. “ Has he 
ever talked to you of marrisge? " 

“Dido’t dmother teil you?” asked 
Natalie. “Iam already married, Hogh!” 

The farmer reeled as if smitten a heavy 
blow, and said, huskily,— 

“She did no} tell me that. She hinted 
vaguely at some diszrace which you had 
brought upon her, but she did not say that 
you were for ever lost to me! When were 
you married?” 

* Last summer, Hagh!" 

** And where ?”’ 

“ At Faloonbridge—ten miles from here!" 

“This Elmer Keyes, then, of ths valley 
cottage, is your husband ?”’ 

‘We were married in church, Hagh, by 

1 license, and Elmer ocalied me his 
wife!” responded Natalie, lean‘ng heavily 
upon her supporter. ‘' But I am almost wild. 
There ‘s no Elmer Keyes—for that was bot 
an assumed name, I have been doped. and 
be ssys I am not legally his wife. On, Hugh, 
what shall I do?” 

** Wnen did he tell you this?” cried Hagh, 
in quick, startled tones. 

“I got the letter to day—a cruel, wicked 
letter. Can you read it?” 

She searched in her pocket snd bosom for 
the letter, which she handed to the farmer. 

His honest face flashed hotly, and his eyes 
flashei indignantly as he reai it through to 
the signature, and then he —_ 

“The pitifal hound! Whoever he ia, I 
only wish I had him between my two 
this minute! ' 

‘Oh, don’t, Hugh!” exclaimed Natalie, 
with a shiver. 

“Do you love him yet, Nattie?” 

“I donot know, It isn’t easy to leave off 
loving all in a moment, Hough, yet sometimes 
I think I hate him. And then, again, the 
past comes over me, and I feel my old love 
come back.” 

‘* You see he disowns you, my poor child, 
and if you go to him he will but turn you 
away. Sappose there was some fia vy in your 
marriage, what will you do?" 

“I don’t know!” 

“If your marriage proves to have been 
ilegal, you will have no claim upon Keyes," 
said Haugh, gravely, and with a world of ten- 
Semmes te is tones, ‘‘ Your relatives have 
cast you off. O14! my little houveless lamb, 
come to my arms, and let me shield and 
comfort you. Let me make you the honoured 
mistress of Fauld Farm, the honoured wife of 
its master!” 

** Would you do that, Hugh, if I am proved 
to be no wife at all?’’ cried the girl, esgerly. 

“Yes, Nattie, proudly and gladly. You 
were deceived. You thought yourself a wife, 
at any rate, and I pity more than blame you. 
Do as this Keyes advises, Marry me, and 
les me make you happy.” 

He drew her sunny head to hia breast, and 
would have pressed lips to her forehead, 
bat the girl started up from his embrace, 
with an air of wifely dignity, saying,— 

** You forget, Hugh. My m has not 
yet been disproved. I have not yet given 0 
my claim upon Eimer Ksyes—my husban 
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I cannot receive your caro‘ses, nor listen 
farther to your declarations of love!” 

Despite the pain these words caused him, 
Hagh Fauld could not help admiring the con. 
duct of Natalie, and with an air of greater 
dsference and respect, he said, 

‘Ba it as you gay, Natalie. Words are not 

needed to assure you that you oan rely upon 
my affection and friendship. Tell me what 
you to do?” 
‘‘ M7 first step must be to visit the church 
at Falconbridge, and examine the register. 
With a copy of the record of my marriage I 
will then seek my husband.” 

This seemed to Hagh the most straight- 
forward course that could be adopted, and he 
inquired if Natalie knew the whereabouts of 
Keyes, 

“I only know that his post office address is 
London,” she answered. ‘1i may be hard to 
fiod, but I don’t despair of eventual success.” 

Hagh Fanld was tempted to repeat his pro- 
éestations of love, in view of her possible 
failare, but that gentle look of dignity re- 
etrained him, and he spoke instead of a love 
that is more tender and powerfal than human 
affection, and of divine sympathy extended 
always to the sorrowing and stricken in heart. 

She straggled to uproot the love which had 
been ag } so of her being, bat she could not 
utterly destroy it. 

She felt that, could she see him face to 
face, Elmer could not resist her pleadings, 
and would take back hia cruel words and 
acknowledge her as his wife. 

He bade Natalie proceed to the road where 
he would take her up, unseen by any member 
of hia family, and then drove down the lane, 
to the point of the road agreed upon. 

Ms ae Natalie into the waggon ea 
. they were soon progressing ra 
towards Falconbridge, stewed 

Both were silent on the way, but as they 
— the small village where Natalie 

been married, Hagh earnestly entreated 
her to make use of his friendship, as if he were 
her brother or father. 

It was jast sunrise when they drove up to 
the sexton’s cottage, and they succeeded in 
gaining ingress to the church without delay, 
and after conversation with the proper offi- 
>. wae favoured with a view of the church 
re 


ith trembling hands Natalie turned the 
leaves, seeking the proper date. 

** I cannot find it!” she said, at last, with 
an imploring look at Hugh. 

*' Let me look,” said the olerk, stepping for- 
‘ward. ‘ What date do you want?” 

** The 12:h of August, of last year.” 

The olerk turned the leaves briskly for 
several minutes, and then said,— 

“ Tois is very strange. Therg,ceems to be 
no entry for the month of August! Ah, I 
wee! A leaf has been subtracted! Who could 
have done it?” 

He pointed to a fragment of the missing 
leaf, and looked around wonderingly, as if an 
invisible hand had taken it. 

Natalie and Hugh exchanged glances fall of 
meaning, and the latter said, — 

“It ie very singular that a leaf should be 
missing, but perhaps the clergyman may re- 
member the marriage in question.” 

“The clergyman who was here last year is 
dead,” answered the clerk. ‘The leaf must 
have been torn out montha ago, but who could 
have done it I can’t imagine ! " 

He would have entered into a long debate 
On the mystery of the torn leaf, but Haogh 
= 4 are. ree N ao from the 

urch, a e gan ample gratuity in 
the hands of the clerk and sexton. 

“Elmer destroyed that leaf, Hagh!” said 
the girl, as they paused in the churchyard. 
“* He has carefally obliterated all evidence of 
Our marriage! I havea hard task before me, 
but I do not shrink from it. I must leave 
you here. If I ever need you I will not hesi- 
tate to call upon you. I have plenty of money, 
@nd you need have no fears for me!” 

She would have gone away alone, but Hugh 








kept at her side until they reached the rail- 
way-station, begging to be allowed to accom- 
pany her on her perilous journey. 

“No, Hagh!” she said, with an air of de- 
cision ; ‘‘I must goalone. It may be that I 
can prevail upon Elmer to do me justice yet. 
I could not have loved him if he had been all 
bad !” she added, sadly. 

Hagh waited at the station with her until 
the train approached, purchased her ticket for 
her, and enjoined her to keep him informed of 
her movements. 

‘* I will not promise!" she answered. ‘ You 
shall never see me again unless I can clear my 
name, and prove myself an honest woman, I 
have a double task before me—of clearing my 
own and my mother’s fair name! Uatil [can 
do both, and declare the name which was 
mine by right of birth, and that I ought to 
wear now by right of marriage, I must be lost 
to you and every one!”’ 

These words rang in Hugh's ears, for they 
were the last she spoke to him. 

The train swept into the station, Natalie 
entered the carriage, and Hugh Fanula then 
groaned bitterly as she was oarried away 
on her perilous miesion. 

Had he seen her for the last time ? 





CHAPTER VII. 


My brain methinks, is like an hour-glass, 
Wherein my imaginations run like sands. 
Filling up time ; but then are turn’d and turn'd, 
So that I know not what to stay upon, 

And less to put in art. — Jonson, 


Arren breakfast, on the morning sub- 
sequent to the arrival of the Marquis of 
Waldemere at Wycherly Castle, Basil Mont- 
maur contrived to slip unobserved into the 
hand of Lady Leopolde a note bearing a re- 
quest that she would grant him an interview 
in the pictore-gallery in an hour’s time. She 
read the note, her sweet face covered with 
blushes, and bowed assent as she turned to 
rejoin her guests, 

The morning was lovely, with warm gun- 
light, and a gentle breeze bearing on ita wings 
the perfame of the choicest garden flowers, 
and most of the guests naturally sought the 


open sir. 

Mrs, Braithwaite, with her younger 
daughter, sought the shaded walks of the 
flower-garden, and thither her elder child and 
Lady Ellen Haigh followed her, attended by 
the Earl of Templecombe. They were soon 
joined by Sir Wilton Werner, Miss Wyoherly 
having retreated to her own apartments, and 
the baronet not finding the gloomy presence of 
Lord Waldemere particularly agreeable, 

‘© Where is the Marquis, Sir Wilton?" 
inquired Lady Ellen Haigh, with evident dis- 
appointment. “ Will he not join us in our 
walk ?”” 

*' No, he prefers to remsin indoors, Lady 
Ellen, I lefts him pacing the drawing-room 
like a osged Jion. I ventured to ask him to 
accompsny me, but his look was so far from 
amiable that I beat a precipitate retreat with- 
out waiting for a reply!” 

This remark, uttered in a humorous manner, 
elicited smiles and laughter, in the midet of 
which Lord Templecombe proposed that the 
party should visit the grotto, he having a 
secrat fear that Lady Leopolde and Basil 
Montmaur might already have sought that 
favourite retreat, and become engaged in ex- 
planations which it was his interest to pre- 
vent, 

The party therefore proceeded thither 
under his guidance. 

While the Earl was thus engsged Basil 
sought the picture-gallery and awaited, with 
a lover’s impatience, the coming of his 
betrothed. 

The gallery was a long and wide chamber, 
running through the central building of the 
castle, from front to back, and was principally 
lighted from above, although an oriel-window 


was placed at each end of the room, looking 
upon lawn and garden. 

The sides of the gallery were hung with 
pictures, many of them the works of master- 
hands, and bearing individual reputation in 
the world of art. There were, besides, less 
celebrated pictures, but which were equally 
worthy of admiration, as they portrayed the 
faces of a long line of Earls and Countesses of 
Templecombe—a pleasant and goodly sight to 
look upon. 

In this room, so instinct with the presence 
of their ancestors, whose faces looked down 
from the walla as life like as though in a 
moment more they would emerge from their 
frames, Basil Mcntmaur awaited Lady 
re bat she did not keep him waitiag 
ong. 

He was apparently absorbed in the contem. 
plation of one of the portraits, when he heard 
the click of tiny boot heels upon the inlaid 
floor, and the sweep of a muslin robe, and, 
quiskly tarning, he hastened to meet hia 
betrothed. 

‘‘ You wished to see me, Basil?" said her 
ladyship, with charming confasion. ‘‘ What 
have you to say to me?” 

‘* What have Ito say?" echoed Basil, in 
accents of reproach, ‘' Much—everything ! 
I have scarcely exchanged a word with you 
since the night of my arrival, I want to 
eseure myself that our betrothal was not all 
@ dream—that you are really mine—that you 
really love me!” 

He drew her to a seat, placing himself 
beside her, and said,— 

‘You have seemed to avoid me lately, 
dearest, and you haven't permitted me to pay 
you as much attention as before our engage- 
ment. Why is it?” 

‘I do not want our secret made known yet 
to our friends,’ was the reply, in a tone 60 
low as to be almost inaudible. ‘If I treat you 
as I used to, Basil, I fear that my love for you 
will be shown in every word and look |" 

This confession threw Basil in a state of 
rapturous delight, to which he gave expression 
in warm terms. 

‘*Do you know, darling,” he asked, ‘‘ that 
hereafter I shall put my own interpretation 
upon your inattention to me, and whenever 
you avert your g2z3 from me I shall imagine 
I see in your dear eyes tenderness and 
affection. You have made me very happy! ”’ 

Before Leopolde could reply, if she had 
any such intentions, the door by which she 
had entered was suddenly opened, and the 
Marquis of Waldemere burst into their pre- 
sence, 

His brow was unusually clouded, and the 
storm that seemed ever brooding in hie eyes 
on gare upon the point of breaking 
orth, 

He rushed towards. the young couple, 
uttered come inarticulate words, but stepped 
back as Lady Leopolde started up from the 
encircling arms of her lover, and exclaimed, 
with a sadden olearing of his brow,— 

“I¢is Lady Leopolde, then. I beg your 
ladyship'’s pardon. I—I thought——” 

He turned abruptly, and quitted the apart- 
ment. 

‘What could the Marquis mean?" said 
Basil, gazing after him in amazement. ‘“‘ He 
acts like a lupatio,”’ 

‘‘He evidently expected to find someone 
else here,”’ replied the maiden, thoughtfally. 

‘Bat whom? Not Miss Alethea, for they 
seem to avoid and dislike each other.” 

*‘Do you remember, Basil, how you used 
to say, when I first came to live with Aunt 
Alethea, that there was some great mystery 
in her life?” 

‘Yes, I remember perfectly, and I still 
think so. I begin to think too that Lord 
Waldemere is acquainted with that mystery, 
and that he regards Miss Aleathea with a 
terrible hatred. I noticed the other evening 
that, now and then, his eyes eyes shot out a 
strange gleam at her, while he appeared basy 
with hia book of engravings.” 

‘*I wish Auntie would let me love her!” 
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sighed Leopolde. ‘‘ She keeps me away from 
her at a great distance, and I would as 
sodn think of embracing a marble statue as of 
kissing her. I think her heart is quite 
frozen!” 

“Iem quite sure it is!'’ returned Basil. 
‘‘ Basif she has any feeling whatever on the 
subject, she must be annoyed at the conduct of 
the Marquis of Waldemere. For your sake, 
dear Leopolde, I hold myself ready at any 
time to do battle in her defence. I wish I 
dared assure her that she has a friend in 
me!” 

“I did not know until yesterday, Basil, 
thas my annt was acquainted with the 
Maxquis. They never met in society Inst 
winter, you know, and he bas been a sort of 
hermit for many years, leading a misanthro- 
pic life amongithe Welsh mountains. They 
must have known each other in early life, and 
yesterday beheld probably their first meeting 
since Aunt Alethea was a young girl, She is 
twenty-eight now!” 

The lovers talked further of their strange 
relatives, but all their speculations were un- 
profitable, and a sweeter subject claimed their 
attention, Basil wisely desiring to make the 
most of ‘the stolen interview. 

‘*Then those kind looks I have seen you 
give Lord Templecombe go for nothing, 
Leopolde?’’ he inquired, smiling, as the 
interview approached a termination. 

“They are prompted only by cousinly 
affection, Basil. I like Vane very well indeed. 
You remember I used to call you and him my 
two brothers, and if one of you has grown 
dearer than.a brother, it does not follow that 
the other must have grown less!"’ 

“True!” and Basil kissed her brow. “ You 
are always right, my darling!’ 

“Dheniyou will not grumble if I send you 
40 .Jogk. after my guests,’ returned Lady 
Leoapolde, merrily. ‘‘ Our joint absence may 
ke noticed, and I wieh to avoid all comments 
or remarks at present. I will visit Aunt 
Alethea fora few minutes, and comfort her, 
if Lmay!'’ she added, more seriously. ‘‘ That 
is, -' she has need of comfort, and I fear she 
has?” 

Basil was obliged to obey this gentle com- 
mand, particularly as a consultation of his 
watch showed him that nearly two hours had 
been spent.in.shat dim old gallery ; and, after 
other embraces, the lovers separated, Baail 
Montmaur taking his way to the garden, 

Lady Leopolde lingered a few minutes in 
the compsnionsbip of the old portraits, and 
then, abe looked from one of the windows, 
watching, with a proud smile, her lover as he 
joined the group of guests. 

J handsomest and manliest of them 
all.!”.ebo murmored, with a joyfal thrill at 
her heart, as she mentally compared Basil 
with Lord Templecombe and fir Wilton 
Werner. 

She.might have. been pardoned for her fond 
pride in.ber lover, for his carriage, while as 
haughty as Lord Templecombe's, bad a grace 
which ,the Earl lacked, and there was a 
sprivginess and ease in his movements—the 
result of due attention to manly exercisee— 
which were not found in the gentlemen with 
whom she,centrasted him, 

Highly .gatiefied with the rssuls of her 
obzervations, she quitted the gallery at its 
eastern side, passing into a corridor that con- 
duocted,to the eastern tower, 

Dhia tower.entirely, with the exception of 
the merning.room on the ..ground. floor, be- 
f ed to Mias Alethea. 

§ contained three or four storeys, the upper 
ones of which could be reached only through 
Mies Wycherly’s rooms, they having no con- 
nection whatever with the main building. 

Ip was currently reported that all communi- 
sation with the upper chambers had been re- 
Mgved even from the tower itself; but Lady 
Leopolce had never had an opportunity of 
M dng the statement, as she had only been 

mitted to the private parlour of her auat, 
and even that rarely. 

It wagacostom with Miss Wyoherly to lock 





her doors when she left her apartments, or, 
more frequently, to leave in possession of 
them her old nurse, an elderly woman, who 
was her only personal attendant, and who 
evidently worshipped her. 

This woman, whose name was Alison 
Murray, was a very quiet, reserved being, 
looked up to by all the servanta of the castle, 
on account of the favour with which her mis- 
tress regarded her, and which she took good 
care to deserve; snd they had never even 
dared to question her in regard to the tower, 
which had obtained the reputation of being 
haunted. 

This report had been put into circulation 
by Alison herself, or Mrs. Murray, as the 
servants respectfully called her; but what 
was her motive did not appear. Theignorant 
are proverbially superstitious, and thereafter 
the eastern tower was sedulously avoided by 
the servants, who would not have ventured 
even to approach it by lamp light, and who 
indulged in various conjectures as to the hardi- 
hood of Miss Wycherly and her faithful 
attendant. 

These facts had been communicated to Lady 
Leopolde by her maid, but she had dismissed 
the subject with a smile, knowing her aunt's 
extreme fondness for solitude, and fancying 
that Miss Wycherly had encouraged the report 
that the tower was haunted in order that her 
quiet might never be disturbed. 

If such had been her object it had been 
fally attained, no servant even crossing the 
threshold, and Lady Leopolde herself seldom 
entering her luxurious little parlour. 

There was but one door opening into the 
tower, and that opened directly into the 
parlour. Leopolde knocked at this door, but 
was obliged to repeat the summons before 
the key grated in the look and Mrs. Murray 
confronted her. 

“Ts my aunt in her rooms, Alison?” she 
asked. 

‘* She is, your ladyship, but she's not well, 
and can’t be disturbed!” 

“Not well!” repeated Lady Leopolde, in 
surprise, remembering that her aunt had pre- 
sided at the breakfast-table, and spparently 
in her usual health, ‘Then I must see her,” 
she added, anxiously, ‘I must be able to do 
something to relieve her suffering |" 

‘*Bhe cannot see your ladyship,” was the 
response, and the lines on Alison's face 
deepened. ‘She is too ill to see anyone but 
me. wv 


Lady Leopolde was alarmed at this state- 
ment, her aunt's health having ever seemed 
perfect and unbroken, and the pallor of her 
cheeks never having been associated with a 
thought of physical weakness in the minds 
of observerg. 


“ Have you. sent for a physician, Alison?" 
she inquired, 

“No, no, your ladyship. My lady only 
wants rest and quiet.” 

At this juncture a door at.the farther end 
of the parlour was opened, and Miss Wycherly 
herself, in an elaborate morning costume and 
with unroffied hair, made her appearance. 
She looked no paler than usual, and her cold, 
calm face showed not the faintest trace of 
either mental or physical suffering. 

Considerably puzzled at, this practical oon- 
tradiction of the woman's assertion, Lady 
Leopolde could only gaze at her aunt in 
bewilderment. 

‘* Did you wish to see me, my dear?” asked 
ie Aleathea, in her measured, passionless 

nes. 

“IT wished to spend a few minutes with you 
—that is all,” answered the maiden. 

“You will excuse me this morning, Leo, I 
hope, unless your business is. of importance,” 
said Miss Wycherly. “I am very much 
engaged at present, but will join you in the 
library in a few hours!" 

She retired into the inner room, bat not 
before Lady had observed a tiny ink- 
spot upon one of her annt’s fingers. 


| Withdrawing into the. corridor, the maiden 


| heard the bolt shot back into the look, and 


she paused, with the puzzled inguiry,— 

* Waa my aunt ill, or did Alison tell a 
falsehood? If she were ill, how came ink 
upon her finger? She muat have been writ- 
ing letters. Perhaps, however, -her illness 
wae but a momentary pain, although -her 
toilet was quite undisturbed, showing not the 
slightest indication of her having lain down 
to rest. If Alison told an untruth, what wae 
her object?” 

Nod being able to answer her own questions 
Lady Leopolde passed along the corridor into 
another, and down the grand stairense, 

Lord Waldemere looked out at her from 
the drawing-room door, and, pitying hie 
gloom, the maiden invited him to accompany 
her to the garden. 

The Marquis hesitated, looked up and down 
the front avenue as if he expected to 
an enemy spproach, and then accepted the 
invitation #0 graciously bestowed, inquiring, 
with affected carelessness, if Miss Wycherly 
were & member of the walking party. 

“No, my lord, Aunt Alethea prefers her 
own room to.day——”" 

‘Then she usually joins you?” was the 
hurried inquiry. “I hope Miss Wycherly 
does not debar herself any pleasure on my 
account!” 

“Oh, no, my lord!” said Lady Leopolde, 
troubled at this remark. ‘ Aunt Alethea is, 
I think, engaged in writing.” 

“ Writing!” exclaimed the Marquis, in ® 
hollow tone. “I daresay she is answering 
letters.” ; 

Lady Leopolde bowed, feeling quite uncom- 
fortable under the singular manner of the 
Marquis, 

Lord Waldemere grew very pale at her 
token of assent, and seemed actually to gasp 
for breath, while his hands clenched them- 
selves nervously as if they wereesger. to crush 
something, or some person. 

He remembered the note that Richard 
Layne had slipped into Migs Wycherly’s hand 
the previous day. 

“Ob, yes, I daresay she is answering 
letters,"’ he said, with a strangely bitter laugh, 
and evidently forgetful that he was repeat 
a former remark, 

Leopolde wae silent, not knowing what 
to aay, yet conscious that the Marquis was 
enduring some terrible convulsion of feeling, 
and wishing that she might comfort and con- 
sole him, . 

Her silence was, perhaps, the beat, thing she 
could offer him, for he soon became calm,and 
even ventured a playfal observation, which 
seemed so unfelt, so out of place, that ehe 
could not even smile. 

It. seemed to her that his playfalness was 
a, of fed ae tiger. wae i iiss 

caching en, they joined, 
group, Lord emplecombs — logking yd 
expressibly relieved at beholding Lady 
Leopolde with the Marquis, and patty te 
absolve her from all thought of having 
in the company of Basil, who was pow ,eon- 
versing with Mrs, Braithwaite, 

She was eagerly welcomed to the group, 
and Lord Waldemere stood a little apart, 
looking upon her sparkling, piga face 
with a dreamy, abstracted air, whioh pro- 
bably veiled a heart full of the wildest.com- 
motion. 

He did not seem to hear the gay badinage 
that passed batween the young people, nor 
notice the remarks addressed to him, until 
Lady Leopolde approached him, and 
he joined in the conversation, proving hi 
to be neither the ‘‘ Tark” nor the ‘bear’ 
which Lady Ellen Haigh had declared him. 

As soon as he could do so withons yudeneas 


he took his departure, re to the 
drawing-room; and his withdrawal .was .the 
signal for a general diaemberment of the party, 
some going upon the others re- 
tiring.to.the house, a3: in promp 
Basil Montmantr li the reat, 
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and Lord Templecombe kept him com. 
any. 

. They were walking through a shaded, per- 

fum:d alley, and Basil was beginving to feel 

annoyed at the persistent companionship of 

his relative, when the latter remarked,— 

‘¢ You look very well pleased ‘with yourself 
and the world this morning, Basil. I wish you 
would give me your recipe for heppinesa!” 

‘, Why are you nothsppy, Vane? What can 
you wich for shat you have not?” 

« Weil, am pretty well blessed!" 
responded the Earl, complacently. ‘It’s a 
fine thing to bave ®& title and estates while 1’m 
young enough to enjoy them—not thas you 
will ever know that pleasure, Basil! 
hice thing to have won the greatest beauty of 
the day, and to have her promise to marry me 
before the year is out. Bot then even my 
happiness bas itsdrawbacks !” 

* Indeed!”’ was the ironical comment. 

“Yeo, I speak truth. Itis not so finea 
thing when my betrothed begs me to keep our 
engagement @ secret for the presen’, Fashion- 
able women are fond of conquests, and I fear 
the request covers & desire to coquests, before 

_ putting the power from her forever. I wish 
J conld sesare myself that my fears were un- 
founded !” 

He directed # ksen glance at Basil, watching 
the effect of his words. 

Montmaur had etarted on hearing Lord 
Templecombe announce & seores engagement 
with his cousin, and would have oconutradicted 
him on the spot bué for his own promise of 
seoresy. ' 

It struck him as a singular coincidence 
that the Earl ehould claim to stand in the 
fame relations to Leopolde ay he himeslf, but 
not one doubt-of the trath and fidelity of ‘hig 
betrothed obtrnded itself mpon his mind. 

“T don't ese how I can help you in your 
quandary, my Jord,’’ he said, coldly, 

“Ido not ask your help, Basil. No one 
can help me, nor do I wish that anyone 
should. Sacha matter can only be lefi to 
time and the good sense of the lady in qnestion, 
You will parden me, I trust, Basil, for having 
ventured to give you this hint!” 

Basil bowed quietly, and Lord Temple. 
combe, with a satisfied smile unter hig menus. 
tacbe, made his excuses and eanntered to- 
wards the Castle to rejoin the ladies, not 
observing the contemptuous smile that curved 
Montmear's lips. 

Basil was determined ‘to relate the Harl's 
remarks to Lady Leopolde, and sought during 
the day an-opportunity to speak with her 
— bat no such opportunity was granted 

im. : 

Aftier dinner, as the gentlemen were re. 
turning to the drawing-room, he met his be- 
irothed in the ball and whispered ,— 

“ Grant me fiveminutes, Leopolde, I have 
something to say to you!” 

She smiled and shook her head archly, 
ans wering,— : 

“ T cannot, Basil. To-morrow, if you wish, 
but not this evening!” 

Contenting himself with her promice, he 
escorted her into the drawing-room, where'the 
guests with their magnificent hostess were 
ageembled, 

The Marquis, gloomy as on the previous 
svening, was pretending to be absorbed in 
looking over a photograph album ; and Miss 
Wycherly, looking unusually besntifal, was 
listening with an air of great deference to 
some iow-toned observations ‘from Sir Wilton 
Weruer, 

As the conversation became general, Lord 
Templecombe disappeared, and Basil soon 
— that Lady Leopolde had also with- 

rawn, 

Concluding that she had gone fer flowers, 
of which she was very fond, he resolved to seek 

her and no longer delay the recital he desired 
to make, 

He glided unobservedly from the recom, and 
sought the garden, but she was.not there. 

He was sbont to seek the conservatory, 
when he obeerveda figure, whick he receguised ‘ 


Iv’ea ! 





az Lord Templecombe’s, just within the edge | 


of the park, near the fountain. glade. 

He was unable to withdraw bia gazs, watch- 
ing the Earl enter the moonlit glade, of which 
he-had.a perfects view, owing to a rift in the 
trees which his position commanded. 

He saw the Earl seat bimself upon one of 
the rustio seats surrounding the fountain, 
light & cigar, and apply himself to the enjoy- 
ment of it with considerable vigour. 

And yet he coutinued to obgerve him, 
scarcely conscioas that he did so. 

A few moments passed, and another figure 
appeared on the ecena, 

A sieader young gitl came up behind the 


Earl, bent over him and kiased him, or scomed | 


to do so, 

‘* Lady Leopoide!” ejaculated Basil, 

He saw Lord Templecombe epring to his 
fees With an zir of profound excitement, of 
joy, a8 it appeared, dash away his cigar, aud 


| confroné the young lady. 


A moment more, and they glided away 
among the trees together, away from the 
Castle, and.is seemed +o Basil thai txey took 
with theni.all she brightness ana fragzance of 
the summer evening. 





OHAPTER VIII. 


The deepest ice that ever froze 
Can only o'er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 
a — Byron, 
Amaz d he stan?s nor voice nor body stirs : 
Words had no passage, tears no issue found ; 
For sorrow shut up words -wrath kept in tears ; 
Confus d effecis each other do confound ; 
Oppress'd with grief, his passions had no bound, 
—Daniel’s Rosamund. 


We mast now, for a brief period, leave 
Basil Montmanur to the ftroubie that had 
plunged his soul into a sea of uneasiness and 
suffering, and proceed to chronicle equally 
important diaclosnres conucrning ancther 
member of the same family. 

On the morning enbseguent to the 
mysterious meeting in the moonlit fountain- 
glade, Lord Waldemere appeared in the draw- 
ing-room apparently less xicomy than usval, 
and sought the side of Lady Leopolde, who 
strove to entertain him with light and pleasant 
conversation. 

Bat, although he appeared to listen to the 
sound of her sweet, low voice, his gaze fre- 
quently wandered towards Miss Wycherly, 
who was engaged in conversing with Mis. 
Braithwaite. 

-He notioed that Misa Alethea had an expec. 
tant air, and that she looked frequently from 
one of the windowe, near which sks was 
seated, and from which she could command a 
view of the avenue leading to the Castle from 
the lodge. gates. 

Saddenly, he observed a faint flash staining 
the marble hue of her haughty face, and from 
that slight token he concluded that her expec- 
tations were about to be realised. 

And then he heard the scund of hoofs on 
the avenue, se of a horseman epproaching, 
and watched Miss Wyoherly as she gracefaliy 
excused herself and withdrew to meet the new- 
comer in the hall, 

His brow grew very dark as he gave himself 
this reason for her withdrawal, and he 
counted the minutes that elapsed before the 
visitor was announced. 

As he expected, the visitor was Richard 
Layne. 

Miss Wycherly entered with him, inirodaced 
him to her guests, snd then withdrew—to read 
a letter he had brought her, the Marquis 
thonght, savagely. 

He watched moodily the bright, laughing 
face of ‘Riohard Layne, as that gentleman 
engeged in conversation with the sprightly 
Lady Ellen Haigh, and bis gaz was ofall of 
gloom and bitterness thats Leopolde shivered 
involuntarily, and remarked ,— 





* Are you acquainted with Mr, Layne, Lord 
Waidemere ?”’ ; 

* No, your Jadysbip—that i, yes,” was tas 
reply, as the Marquis strove to recall hia wan- 
dering thoughts, “I had a alight acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Layne, years ago, Bat we are 
nos friends!” 

“Not friends! why, my lord, I thought 


| everybody who knew him iiked Richard 


Layne!" and Lady Leopoide's tones had in 
them an accent of snrprise. 

“TI believe ladies siways do!” 

As be thus answered the attention of the 
Marqnis waa attracted to the Jawn, and he 
observed that another borse bad been brought 
around to the portion, where hs stood patiently 
beside the steed of Mz. Layne. 

‘‘Do you ride this morning, Lady Leo- 
poide ?’ he asked, 

‘In the course of a few hours,” was the 
response, ‘* We expect to hava a charming 
ride before dinner, We intended riding this 
morning, bat Lady EHilen’s habis has nos yet 
arrived!” 

“T notice that the horgs jast bronght around 
by the groom is oaparisoned for a lady!” 

‘* Yes, that is Aunt Alethea's favourite,” 
answered Leopolde, locking from the window 
with admiration at the animal in question. 
‘‘ Beis a thorough-bred, and ag flses as an 
Arabian, No one ridss him but my aunt.” 

‘* Of course, she rides often?" inquired the 
Marquis, with assumed carelessness. 

‘“‘ Nearly every day when we are alone. She 


i enjoys her rides, I think, more than any other 








part of ber daily life 1" 

“ Riding is a delightfal exercise! Does 
your ladyship enjoy is equally with Miss 
Wycherly?” 

‘“\] like riding very much indeed, my lord; 
but I rarely, or never, accompany my sunt. 
Iam always attended by my groom, while 
Annt Alethea is escorted by Uacle Richard. 
She is acoustomed to ride at au earlior hour 
than I like.” 

And Leopolde smiled. 

Tse face of the Marquis seomed to underga 
& Bpasm, end he placed one hand upoa his 
heart as if a vulture was tearing at it, 

Bat his iron will had repressed these 
signs of deadly anguish before any human eye 
bad obzerved them. 

“You oall Mr, Layne ‘uncle,’ then?” he 
said, with # ghastly smile. ; 

Lady Leopolde blushed, answering — 

‘* Yes. When we came to the Casilo, after 
Aant Alethea assumed guardianship of me, 
Mr. Layne playfally requested me to call him 
unole, and I have fatlen into the habit of doing 
80 when we sre sione. Heis too young te be 
calied uncle by me, is he not? Yet he is older 
than my aunt, aud—and ‘ag ; 

** And sometime Miss Wyocherly may give 
you the right to call aim ancle?”’ 

‘* Perhaps so, my lord!” said the maiden. 
‘\Bne never unbends so others as she does to 
him. ButI am strangely confidential——” 

* Oh, no,” returned the Marquis, as she 
paused, and his tones were full of concentrated 
bitterness. ‘You have said nothing, Lady 
Leopolde, that I cannot see for myself i 
suppose that Mr. Layne has remained in this 
neighbourhood ever siccs your aant took 
possession of the Castle—four yeara ago?" 

Lady Leopolde sesented, bus the entrance 
of Miss Wycherly pus a stop to the conversa- 
tion. 

Tie hostess wae attired in a ridivg habit of 
dark green, whieh fiised exquisitely her magni- 
ficent figure, and she wore a pretty veivet cap, 
with a long drooping feather—a much mors 
becoming head.dress, by the way, than the 
awkward affair so much in vogue. Her 
corsage was fastened with solid gold battons, 
her gauntieted gloves were of # pale straw- 
cclour, and, to complete her costume, she 
carried tiny riding-whip, the handia of which 
was thickly studded with precious stones. 

‘Phis beantifal vision was preeented bab & 
faw minutes to Lord Waidemere's observaticn, 
Richard Layne escorting her to the portico 
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where they mounted and rode swiftly down 
the avenue. : 

The guests thronged to the windows to 
sommant upon Miss Wycherly’s perfect horse- 
manship, and the Marqnis, with the rest, gezed 
after ber antil she was ond of sight, 

For the next half-hour he resigned himeelf 
20 bear @ part in the general conversation ; but 
the young people devoting themselves to 
music, and Mra. Braithwaise retiring to the 
library, he stole unobserved from the drawing- 
room and stood with folded arms upon she 
portice. 

A’ length he siarted abruptly, pulled the 
bell-rope in the corridor, and ordered his horse 
$e be brought around immediately for his use. 

By she time this order was obeyed he was 
qnite ready for the ride, 

He mounted immediately, quickly traversed 
the length of the avenne, passing beyond the 
lodge gates, when he paused a moment to con- 
sider in what direotion he should go. He was 
strongly tempted to follow she course taken 
by Miss Wyoherly and Mr. Layne, bas he 
finality decided to the consrery, and set off at 
& rapid pace in the opposite oirection. 

His horse was e noble animal, well used to 
his wild moods, who had been his only friend 
and companion for many weary years, and he 
now dashed onward as if he knew that his 
noble master bore an unreatfal heart, which 
he hoped to calm by violent exerciae. 

__ The morning was delighsfal, but the Marquis 
did aot even notice the sunlight, the biosaom- 
ing bawthorn-hedges, and the wild flowers 
that fringed the pleasant road. His head was 
hot and shrobbed terribly, and he kept his 
hand upon his heart, as though an awfal 
@nguieh brooded sullenly there, like a wild 
beast in his den. 

$ He gave the reins to his horse, not knowing 
nor caring whither he went, and the ssgacious 
@teed wan dered at his pleasure. occasionally 
slackening his speed, or turning into some 
Other road that offered supsrior attractions. 

Although he bad not noticed them, the 
charms of the morning were not without their 
effects npon him the gentle breeze insencibly 
cooling his fevered brain, and the sunlight 
and fragrance penetrating to his benumbed 
genses. 

Hie lordship was used to stern self-re- 
preasion, it was easy to see, from the way in 
which he at length aroused himeelf, gathered 
ap the reins, and dismissed his bitter 
thonghts. He patted hia steed upon the head, 
@ caress the animal seemed to appreciate, for 
he arched his neck proudly, and gave utter- 
ance to a grateful neigh. 

“ Good fellow,"’ said the Marquis, renewing 
the caress, “ you are not fulse and wicked, at 
a@ny rate! Bot where are we?” 

He looked about him, observing that he was 
still proceeding from the Uastle, but he had 
no means of ascertaining bis whereabouts. 

“This cannot be the road upon which 7 
ebarted,”’ he mused, glancing at thesun. * Ah! 

I see! I am proceeding in a northerly 
direction, A turn to the east will, I think, 
take me back to the neighbourhood of the 
Castle!" 

An opportunity soon presenting itself, he 
returned from the cross-road and rode towards 
the east, atlength entering a green and narrow 
lane, which he imagined would conduct him 
to the Oastle-road. 

Tois lane led throngh green fields and 

skirted a emall thriving plantation, in the 
edges of which nestled a tiny stone cottage, 
dike a bird's nest, in its green bower. 
_ This cottage had a very superior look, with 
its fresh white paint, its diamond-paned win- 
dows, ita vine-wreathed porticos, and its 
smooth lawn dotted with trees that almost 
concealed the dwelling, 

Pozz'ed by the appearance of the house in 


that out-of-the-way spot, the Marquis checked | 


his horse, muttering, — 

“' Perhaps the lane does not communicate 
with the lower road, but was made for the ac- 
comm jdetion of the ocoupants of tue cottage | 








I will retrace my steps—yet, perhaps, I had 
better inquire!" 

He sprang from hia horse, secured it to a 
post that, singularly enough, stood in the 
centre of a small spot surrounded by clumps 
of bashes, as if placed there to conceal a 
waiting steed, when such concealment should 
be desired, and he then proceeded by a narrow 
path towarda the dwelling. 

The path conducted him around to the 
opposite side, and he observed that a bow- 
window projected from the cottage in that 
direction, and that this window was cur- 
tained with lace and damask. 

* These people must be refined and wealthy,” 
he mused, half-alond, “to possess such & 
luxurious home as this. Ah, what is that?” 

He started, observing a horse pawing the 
ground impatiently at a little distance—a 
horss which he recognised as that of Misa 
Wrycherly! 

Richard Layne's steed was not to be seen. 

*‘ Sorange ! Strange! ” thought the Marquis. 
‘* They started to ride in an opposite direction. 
Can any sccident have happened to either? 
What can Miss Wycherly be doing in this out- 
of-the. way place?” 

He took a step forward, as if to enter the 
cottage and inquire, but the next moment he 
retreated, as though a sadden thought had 
stung him, and said, hoarsely,— 

‘*T see—I see! They ride together every 
morning and alone! They come here! This 
elegant retreat belongs to one or the other of 
them—oh, I could kill them both!” 

The rage that convuleed his features, the 
awfal despair that blazed in his eyes, attested 
the truth of his declaration. 

Weak with the passions raging in his being, 
he leaned against @ tree in a leafy covert, and 
gazed upon the pretty cottage, which, if he 
had the power, he would have razed to the 
ground, without permitting its occupants to 
escape, 

Aa if to confirm hia suspicions, Miss 
Wycherly herself appeared upon the steps of 
the nearest portico, having c>me from the in- 
terior of the dwelling, and looking anxiously 
over the lawn. 

“Soe is looking for Layne, probably!" 
muttered the Marquis. ‘‘ I wonder how he be- 
came separated from her?” 

Mies Wyocherly continued herscratiny a few 
moments. shading her brow with one hand, 
while with the other she caught up the train 
of her robe, and then she called, in clear, ring- 
ing tones, — 

“Arthar! Arthar!" 

“Arshur!" repeated the Marquis, his 
stormy eyes glaring fiercely from his covert. 
“Arthur! That is Layne’s middle name! 
Richard Arthur Layne, he writes it. I 
remember she used to call Layne Arthur. 
It’s prettier than Richard,” he added, with a 
sneer, 

Bat Mr. Layne did not reply to Miss 
Wycherly’s call. Instead of his handsome 
laughing face making its appearance, three or 
four children bounded upon the lawn from the 
farther edge of the park. 

Miss Wycherly retreated into the shadow of 
the latsiced porch, and watched the little 
group a moment in silence, without being 
observed by them, and the Marquis followed 
her example. 

The group was composed of three boys and 
& girl, the latter being a sturdy little maid of 
four or five years, Two of the boys, aged 
respectfully six and eight, were evidently her 
brothers, their attire being plain and coarse, 
similar to hers, and their round faces bearing 
@ striking resemblance to that of the girl. 

Tne third boy, of the whole group, was 
alone remarkable. 

He was taller than the others, though onl 
eight or nine years old, with a bright, hand- 
some face, and a haughty carriage, that 
reminded the concealed observer of Miss 
Wycherly. He had a noble brow, from which 
the dark hair was thrown carelessly back, and 
the Marquis noted the lad's proud, sensitive 


mouth, his quick movements, and the air of 
unconscious command that distinguished him. 
That proud, intellectual-looking boy could 
not be of the same blood as his young com- 
panions. . 
Nature never made two of one family so 
utterly unlike as he was unlike them. 

It was upon this lad that Miss Wycherly’s 
regards were fixed, and she quickly emerged 
from her concealment, descending the steps, 
and calling,— 

‘“Arthar! Arthar!" 

Tae handsome boy heard the call, and, with 
a wild ory of joy, he darted forward and was 
clasped to her breast. 

Miss Wycherly drew him aside from his 
playmates, and quite near to the covert from 
which the Marquis found it impossible to 
move, and then, seating herself upon a bench, 
she lavished caresses upon the boy, calling 
him fond and tender names, 

Could that be the cold and haughty Alethea 
Wyocherly? Lord Waldemere a himself 
again and again. 

And well he might ask that question. 

Her proud, calm eyes were humid with 
emotion, her usually pale and cold face was 
lighted up with joy, love, and a strange, 
wondrous tenderness, that made her look more 
of the angel than the woman; and her lips, 
usually so stern and rigid, quivered with a 
tender smile, 

“* My darling, my darling !"" she murmured, 
in low, sweet tones, fraught with a mighty 
love, as she embraced the boy Lopes = 
“You have grieved because I could not visit 
you for the last three days? I knew you 
— for me, my boy, bat I could not 
come!” 

“And why not?" cried the lad, returning 
her caresses with interest. “I'd like to know 
who should keep my mamma from me;” and 
he clenched his litsle fist in a manner meant 
to be formidable. 

His mamma ! 

At those words Lord Waldemere could with 
difficulsy repress a shriek, and he clang to the 
tree against which he leaned with the grasp of 
a drowning man, his face ghostly in ite white- 
ness, 

Miss Wscherly laughed at the boy’s words 
and movements—a low, gentle laugh that 
bubbled up from the very depths of her fond, 
glad heart—a laugh at which even Lady Leo- 
polde would have started in surprise, for she 
had never heard Miss Alethea laugh. 

** Yes, my little son will protect me!" she 
said, with all a mother's pride. ‘ Let me see! 
Why, he is getting to be 8 man—almost nine 
years old!"’ 

‘‘ Certainly,” responded the young gentle- 
man, gravely, releasing himself, and pe 
before her in ali hia tiny might. “Iam 
enough to protect you, mamma. Jaat call on 
me if anybody says anything to you you don't 
like. ‘They'll find you've got a protector!" 

Misa Wycherly rewarded this declacation by 
catching up the little speaker and nearly 
smothering him with kisses, he receiving his 
reward with joyous laughter and struggling. 

‘*What would you like for a birthday 
present, Arthur?" asked the lady, at length, 

lowing his head upon her breast, and look- 
ing down upon his face, which nestled close to 
her bosom, as if the lad knew he had a right 
there. 
“A pony!” was the quick reply. 

‘* We will see, my boy. Perhaps you shall 
have @ pony, and ride up and down the lane, 
Bat ,if it isn’t best that you should have it 
you will be contented with your rabbits, and 
birds, and kitten, and dog, will you not?” 

The boy looked a little disappointed, but not 
@ murmur escaped his lips. 

* Yes, mamma, I will be contented, if you 
think it best I shou'dn’t have the pony,” he 
answered, bravely, but with quivering lips, the 
pony having been a childish dream cherished 
for years. 

is Wycherly was touched at thia ready 





obedience, and was on the point of ee 


& pony and various other delights of boyh 
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when Richard Layne came out of the dwelling 
and approached her. 

‘*He was there, then, all the while!” 
thought Lord Waldemere. ‘' His horse is in 
the shadow of the dwelling! I could choke 
him!” 

As Lane came near, Arthur left Miss 
Wycherly’s arms, and sprang towards the 
new comer, crying,— 

“On, paps Richard!” 

Richard Layne caught the boy in his arms, 
pressed his bearded lips to the lad’s smooth 
cheek, and sat him down again with a laugh, 
while Arthur proceeded to investigate 
Richard's pockets. 

The result of hia explorations was the dis- 
covery of a packet of gaily-coloured glass 
balls, and two new books, the latter present 
eliciting a shout of delight. 

* Jast what I want!" oried Arthur, joyfully, 
examining the pictures in the books, ‘‘ Here's 
Robinson Orusoe himself, with his funny old 
thatched hat on! I must show him to the 
boys! Thank you, thank you, papa 
Richard |" 

He gave Layne a grateful kiss, and then 
flew off to his playmates, showing them his 
books, and giving them the larger share of his 
pretty glasa balls, 

* Papa Richard!” How the words rang in 
Lord Waldemere’s ears ! 

Miss Wycherly and her escort looked 
proudly after the boy, and the former soon 
said, with quick-epringing-tears, — 

“The noble, generous boy! I am very 
proud of him, Richard! What would I not 
, eae sami world as my 
gon , 

Bobs choked her utterance, and Richard 
Layne’s voice was tremulous, as he 


“ Dear Alethea, do not grieve ! We love the 
lad all the better because his existence is a 
secret from all but youand me! Think how 
devoted he is to you— how he almost worships 

ou! Think how tratbful, how good, how 
ve he is! He will be an honour to 
you——" 

“ And to you, too, dear Richard. Yet his 
existence cannot always be kept seoret. In the 
course of years he will grow up, and when he 
aske me about his parentage what can I tell 
him? Ob, Richard, sometimes I am tempted 
to take him and flee from my native land, 
burying myself in some secluded spot——"’ 

‘For my sake, you will not do it, 
Alethea 1” 

* For your sake I will not do it, Richard. 
I must not forget how he loves you, how you 
have devoted yourself to instructing him, and 
that you have claims upon him. He does not 
belong to me alone, but to you also, dear 
Richard.” 

“Do not forget that, dear Alethea, for 
Ilove the lad very tenderly. Bat see—he 
looks this way, wonderingly. Dry your tears 
while I amuse him, for I would not have him 
think that we had cause for sorrow.” 

Pressing Miss Wyoherly’s hand he went 
away, going towards Arthur, who was on the 
point of returning to his mother, and his ex- 
planatione to the boy were so satisfactory that 
the little iellow soon engaged him in play, 
leading him out of sight on the other side of 
the cottage. 

When they came into view again, Master 

hur was mounted upon Richard Layne’s 
horse, and tbat gentleman held the bridle, 
leading the small equestrian towards Miss 
Wy _* who bad dried her tears, and now 


welcomed them with a beaming smile, 
“Arthur ought really to have a pony, 
Alethea!" observed Richard, as Miss 


Wycherly arose and walked to the other side 
of the horse. ‘At his age I was a very good 
horseman. He need never ride unattended, 
nor beyond the lane, and you know no one 
but ourselves and Arthur’s attendants ever 
enter the Jane! ” 

Lord Waldemere did not hear Miss 
Alethea’s reply, the little group having pro- 
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ceeded towards the small front lawn. but he 
watched the trio with eyes whose fierceness 
never for one moment grew less. 

They made a pretty group, the noble boy 
upon the horse, attended on either side by a 
tender and loving guardian, but Lord Walde. 
mere saw no beauty in it. He felt like 
cursing them, each and all, 

. The scene at length approached a termiza- 
ion, 

Richard Layne consulted his watch, and, 
after announcing the hour, gave Arthur a 
fatherly embrace, then resigning him to 
Miss Wycherly. 

There were tears in the lady’s eyes and in 
those of the boy, but both bravely dashed 
them away, and Miss Alethea mounted, with 
Richard’s assistance ; the boy was held up to 
her for a last kiss, and she rode away followed 
by Mr. Layne, the trees soon shutting them 
from view. 

And then the Marquis of Waldemere, with 
a terrible cry on his lips, dashed into the 
thickest part of the plantation, and flang him- 
self upon the groud. 

The first fary of Lord Waldemere’s terrible 
passion had epent itself, and he was slowly re- 
gaining his calmness—the mask that con- 
cealed his always fiery nature—when he felt a 
small hand laid upon his forehead, and heard 
pitying words addressed to him, 

e started and looked up, encountering the 
fearless, sympathising gaze of the boy who 
had called Miss Wycherly mother. 

As if it had been a serpent he flung off the 
small hand, and would have spoken harshly, 
but that a choking in his throat prevented 
the utterance of a single word. 

“ Are you ill, tir?” asked Arthur, wonder- 
ingly. ‘Oan't I do something for you?" 

The Marquis silently shook his head. 

He rose, flang away the proffered hand, 
with a bitter expression that wounded the 
boy to the soul, and followed his guidance to- 
wards the cottage. 

*'T am sorry for ycu,” and the boy’s tones 
spoke hia sincerity. 

Lord Waldemere replied only by a search- 
ing glance at the little fellow, whose features 
bore a strong resemblance to those of Misa 
Wycherly, and his lordship then groaned in 
the anguish of his spirit, 

After a moment of farther delay the lad 
abruptly departed, soon returning with a 
little silver cup filled to the brim with cold 
water. 

“Drink it!" be pleaded, ‘It will do you 
good. Water always does mamma good when 
she feels faint! ” 

The Marquis could have dashed the cup to 
the ground as he listened to this plea, but he 
resisted the impulse and touched the water 
with his lips. 

* Thank you,” he said, hoarsely. 

. Then you feel better? ” cried the boy, joy- 
a y: 
My nurse may be able to do something for 


you?" 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Buancue Guexien frowned slightly as she 
turned round, and found Hugo had dis- 
appeared from her side; but is was only a 
momentary frown, and imagining that he bad, 
in all probability, obeyed some urgent 
summons from Lady Gus, and gone to give 
his assietance in some shape or form, she 
turned round again, leant back languidly in 
her chair, and gave her attention to the open- 
ing notes of Mrs. Hunter's song. 

The voice was emall—almost too small and 
delicate for the large room ; but io was of an 
exquisite tone and plaintiveness, and it had 





“« Won't you come into the house, air? | 








& nervous thrill in it that only enhanced its 
pathos, 

The tall, slender form had moved back ?roun 
the edge of the platform, and was eianding 
by the piano, which responded softly to Biair 
Honter's artistioally-played accompaniment. 

The girl was exceedingly nervoas. Those 
in the front rows o johairs conld see that she 
was trembling from head to foot, and that the 
Small hands were clasped together, as if tr 
give a sense of strength and courage, 

Miss Glenlee did not bestow mach though 
OF Bympathy on this symptom of natnra 
weakness. She was occupied in examining the 
organist’s wife critically and oarefally. 

Miss Glenlea determined, almost in the 
first)’ moment of sorotiny, thas she did nok 
quite approve of Mrs. Biair Hunter, Aas to 
the reaeous for this determination, ebhe did no¥ 
troobie herself to inquire into them at ail. She 
Was not in the habio of probing her thoughts 
at any time, and was content, having come to 
any conclusion, however big or small, to 
accept that conclusion as absolute in every 
senee of the word. So now, without investi. 
gating the why or wherefore of her decision, 
she ceme to a fall and final determination 
that she neither approved of or liked this newly. 


| made wife of Lady Gue’s musical pretégé Of 


course, there was the wide social disunction 
between Mrs. Hunter and herself that would, 


, in any caee, have effectually checked anything 


like av interest being aroused in Mies Gien- 
lee’s breast for the organist’s young bride ; and 
no doubt it was this oluss prejadice, with 
which, as we have seen Lady Gaa’s friend 
was won't to envelope herself about, that 
helped to settle the question of Mrs. Hunter 
so quickly and so certainly in Miss Glenlee's 
opinion. 

There could, of course, have been no 
connection between Mrs. Hunter’s wonder- 
fally beautiful face, and nameless charm and 
grace, and this summary determination. Ib 
was naturally of no consequence to Mises 
Glenlee that this girl should possess a loveli- 
ness 80 rare, and so exceeding, as to effeotuall 
outebine her own handsome individuality. 1 
goes without saying that such a fact could not 
possibly influence her opinion in the smallest 
degree! No. Herdisapproval was the sincere 
outcome of her patrician mind, and as enok 
allowed of no alteration. 

Mrs. Hanter sang her little song to the end. 
It was something pretty and commonplace of 
the ordinary English baliad type, and did nob 
call for any perticolar criticism in a musical 
senee. Neversbeless, the words were pretty, 
and the refrain had a touch of melody in it, 
and given its full value by the sympsthetio, 
Gelioate notes, It was most vociferously 
encored, and undoubtedly enjoyed by the 
sudience assembied in the old Torre Abbey 
ball. room, 

Mias Glenlee did not join in the applause. 
She leans back still furtner in her chair, and 
looked round for Lord Taunton. He was 
nowhere to be seep, but his place was no 
longer vacant, for at that very moment Lady 
Gos came flattering from some mysterious 
corner behind the scene, or rather platform, 
and subsided a sparkling mass of jet, into the 
chair beside Miss Gienlee. 

‘*Ian’t she perfectly lovely, Blanche ? " she 
cried, in an ecstatic whisper. ‘1 give you my 
word I cannot take my eyes off her. I think 
she ia quite the prettiest girl I have ever 
seen!” 

Lady Gus spoke in the honest enthusiasm 
of ber honest heart, and never thong ht for a 
pingle instant that her words could, by any 
possibility of means, give Blanche even a 
momentary annoyance. 

Miss Gilenlee was, however, more than mo- 
mentarily annoyed For the first time almost 
in her career she was conscious of a distinc’ 
sensation of anger. A hot wave of ocoloar 
flashed into her cheeks. She unfarled her 
fap, and moved it toand fro qaickly, as Lady 
Gas continued her stream of admiration. 


{ ‘T assure you I was almost started when 
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Mr, Hunter bronght her up snd introduced 
hor to me. I had expected he wonld,ia sli 
probability, have married a presty girl, bat I 
never imagined anything ac sweet and heanti- 
folasthis, Se is something qvite ant of the 
ordinary. I wonder.who she was, and where 
be found her?” 

Miss Glenlee shut her fan wish a jork. 

‘Behind some counter, I daressy,'’ she 
said, shortly. ‘Ose sees really very decent- 
looking girla in shops sometimes | ”’ 

Lady Gas was gazing at the white.clad 


figure on the platform. She was so deeply : 


engrossed in thiacconpation that she ecarcely 


heard Misa Gienles’s remark, and certainly 


did not notice her disagreeable tons of voias. 

“‘Té ig a singniar facs,”’ she said, almost to 
hereelf; ‘‘and what a splendid besring the 
child bas! She holds herself as thongh she 
were an empress, Good heavens! How comes 
she to have married Biair Hunter? She is not 
of hia world in she very least. H- is a fasci- 
nating eort of person in his own way, bnt he 
ig no$ an aristocrat, aa she is nndonbtedly. 
She eines co well too 
unexpected appearance has restled the succes 
of my concers, Bisuche!" 

Miss Gisnlee was unaccustomed to being 
angry, and it made her faca red and hot, and 
ber manner short and perky. 


‘‘T think your snccess was assured withont | 


Mrs. Hunter, Gus,” sho paid, speaking for her 


quite qniokly ; snd then she added, in a semi- | 
conciliatory, s¢mi.patronising way, “she is | 


pretty certainly, but ste seems to be some- 


what of an amatecr. Her voice is very weak.” | 


‘“‘Oh! she doesn’s profesa to ring in the 
very least!" Lady Gaga hastened to gay, 
promptly. * She has only come forward now 


bacanse her hasband urged her todo so, and | 
| self and the girl ne bad jast made his wife— 
| this girl with the flower-like face, the beauti- 


toid ber I was in euch a dilemma, otherwise, 
poor dear, I thinkshe would have been only tos 
giad to hava satdown meekly in some corner, 
She ia so shy she eeoms almost frightened to 
cpen herlips. It was nos somach her singing 


that I regard as helping our sncoess, though | 


that is sweet enough; bud her beansy, that 
is——" 

“To requires a good deal of nerve to sing!” 
observed Miss Gienlee. tartly. 

Lady Gas conld not fail to notice her 
friend's ill temper, and at once jumped to the 
trne chuaa, 

“What a fanny thing!" she thonghé to 


herself, “ that so few wowen oan bear to hear | 


another one admired! Bianche ia ag hand- 
with me for admiring this lovely little thing ! 
Well, 1 can't help it, She is lovely, and I muat 
admire her, whoever objects, I wonder what 


Jack thinks of her? I expect he will fall in | 


love with her; and Hugo—where is Hago?"” 
Lady Gas repeated the last question aloud 
to Mies Gtantce, 
Bianohe shut to her fan slowly. 
regaining her normsl condition, 
“Lord Taunton?’ she said, in & question: 
ing way. 
now, and wondered if you had called him!’ 
‘*] have not seen him,” Lady Gas began, 
and then rolepsed into silence, ag Mrs, Hanter 


She was 


commenced her second song, a jivtle Italian | 


serenade, with a delicious rippling saccom- 
peniment, 


Tne applause that followed on thia was even | 


greater than before; and as Mr. Hanter led 


his wife from the platform Lady Gas jamped | 


ep and flattered away again to spesk her 
thanks to the presty creatare who had come 
80 Opportnnely to her resoue, Sheran against 
her husband in the doorway. 


* Jack, ien't eke lovely—lovely ? ” she oried. | 


‘‘ Yes, I see by your eyes that you admire her. 
Iam bewildered by ber Sne is something so 
ont of the oommon. Everyons isin love with 
her!’ 
* “Tnolading Mies Glenlea!” said Me. Tre- 
velyan, with a shrewd expression round his 
month, and a twinkle in his eye, 

“On!” Lady Gas was whirling on, bat 
looked back an instant. ‘Oa! darling, bean 
angel, Go and talk to Blanche, I fanoy she is 


| ehe did, 
| enongh of it, I expsaat. 


opinion, 


Reslly, Mrs. Hanter’s | 





| Hunter's very qoies manner, 


| pile of mausio on the table before ber, 
“T don't know, I missed nim jast | 


® little cross. Hugo haadisappeared, and she 
doesn’t tike to be neglected, I know!" 

“Um!” said Mr, Trevelyan to himself, 
‘The fair Blanche has, some feelings then, 
after all. I cid not fanay abe. would admire 
Mra. Hanter very mouch—it would ba odd if 
Wonder where Hugo is? Had 
Mustn's. confess ag 
mach to my littie bird, but I am rather of his 

Lady Gus rustled up to where Mrs, Hanter 
waa etanding beside her husband. 

Tha little touch of colour called into her face 
by excitement or nervousness had varished, 
and she wag very pale. 

Biair Haonter was speaking to her as Lady 
Gas came up, but he moved forward to receive 
the hostess ; and as he left her a sort of ex- 
pression passed over the young wife's face—of 
what exact nature is would bave been difficult 
in the moment 00 determine, 

Lady Gua was fall of ber prettiest words 
and ways. Nothing sould have been warmer 


| or more genial than her greeting. 


She held both the emall, white.gloved hands 
in hers, and expressed ber thanks in the most 


| gracions way, ail the while feeling a deeper 


fense of amazement as she looked into the 
lovely face before her. 

‘* Her eyes are divine! she said to herself, 
‘bat she is shy. No, not-shy; cold, proud, 
reserved almost to a fault. How on esrth bas 
she come to marry Biair Hunter ?” 

She glanoed afer the handsome young man, 
as he hurried away again to the platform, 
Yes, he was decidedly handsome; but he 
lacked to-night something that Lady Gua 
could hardly have defined, bat which made 
itself felt moet determinatel y—something 
which marked a great difference between him- 


fal, sad mouth, the eyes fail-of magnificent 
mystery. 

Laéy Gue's warm woman’s heart’ was 
suddenly drawn towards this young creature. 
She waa not given as a.rale to Give very much 
below the surface, but somehow she found her- 
self not merely ackvowledping the unneual 
beauty before her, but allowing her imagina- 
tion to weave a sort of commentary and ex- 
planation of the hautear, the eort of chilly 
apathy which this beanty expressed. 

She would have been exceedingly angry, 
with hereelf had she fally realised the pur- 


' pors ot her thoughts, sand more than exceed- 
some as she can wall ba, yes she is quite hoffy : 


ingly angry with snyone elee—her huaband, 
for instancs:—who would have translated those 
thoughts in a few plain words. 

‘** How good of you!’ she said several times, 
jast @ linsle chilled, be it confessed, by Mr. 
‘* How good of 
you to help us so very much!” 

‘*] have done very little,” the girl answered 


| coldly; she had drawa ber hands from Lady 


Gua's hold, and stood looking down at : 
oe 

never sang in public before,” abe went on, in 
her low voice, ‘I did not know T could do it, 


T am afraid I do not deserve your thanks vory - 


rauch, for I should never have sung had not 
Ms. Hunter persuaded me to do so.” 


; ‘Tam glad for our sakes your busband was 


60 persuasive, although,” Lady Gas added, 
gently, “although I am sorry if it has cansed 
| you any inconvenisnes or nervousness.” 

Mrs. Hunter received this graciona little 
speech with a bend of her head, and then 
stood very quietly, while Lady Gas chatted 
| on, and tried to lure her into conversation. 

‘*Won’s you sit down, Mrs. Hunter?” 
she said at last. ‘ You must be tired. Will 
| you come into my little sanctum? I can 

safely recommend you & most cosy chair, and 

you can sit there absolutely undisturbed, if 
| you would prefer shat. I am afraid Mr. 
’ Hanter will not be free for another hour at 
least.” 
Alwynne smiled faintly. 
‘* You are very kind,’ she said, with the 
first touch of warmth she had yet 
' oreeping into her voice, “very kind, Lady 





Auguets; but if you will forgive ma, I think I 
oe straight home. I—I am a little 
tired.” 

There was, in trath, a look of exceeding 
weariness in the eyes that gazed into Lady 
Gus's bright ones, that touched the Intier's 
warm beart at once. 

‘‘ You shall do just exactly what you like,” 
she gsid, “Iam sorry, of course, that you 
are going, for I bad hoped Mr. Biair and 
yourself would have remained and hed enpper 
with ug; but I know what it is to be tired my- 
self, and you don't look very strong, my 
dear.” 

Bisir Hanter’s wife smiled very faintly. 

‘I think I am really very strong,” she 
said. 

She had gathered a large white fleecy ehaw! 
abont her as she spoke, and Lady Guna’s 
imaginative and eal mind at once likened 
her to some besutifal white flower as she 
stood there, 

Nothing could have been more simple or 
unoetentatious than the clothes sie wore Her 
gown had the look of being made at home, 
and the shawl was an ordinary large size 
woollen one, such as’are seen in any bowier's 
window; yetshe had a qneenly'air’in these 
humble garments, and one forgos' that they 
were cheap and ordinary as one looked at her. 

To Lady Gua she was a mystery, and one 
that she felt would puzzle her for seme time 
to come, 

Just now, however; she was more conoerméd 
abouts the girl's moat evident fatigue. She was 
foll of pretty solicitude, bus Mrs, Hanter 
very gently refased all proffertd refreshments, 
and seemed relieved when her hostess tnrned 
to @ servant, and sent him to ivquire if Mew, 
Hanter’s fiy wae waiting, and, ifeo, to order it 
—— sent-rotnd to the entrance without 

elay. ° 

” ‘Ava someone must see you'there. I would 
go myself,” Lady Gueosaid: bat,” looking 
back at the platform, wheres series of spam 
moégio squeaks proclaimed the fuct that-onevf 
the Rector quaztette was playing» vidlin ‘solo, 
“bus I fear [ shall be wanted in a* moment. 
I will send for my husband. Nonsease, my 
dear, it ia no tronbia, Of course not, and if it 
were—oh ! here is Jack—just in time. Jack, 
come and be introduced to Mrs, Hanter, and 
then make yourself yourself. Ab! B:anche, 
my dear, so you cannot appreciate pos? Given’s 
efforts?” 

“Tt ig something too dreadfal!” Miss 
Glenlee said, in her slowest way, letting her 
eyes rest on the girlish figare, and travel over 
it coldly, and with no diminution of her dis- 
approbation. 

She hardly bent her head as Lady Gas mour- 
mured an introduction, and it was 4 gratifion- 
tion to her to noticeshow easily her manner 
had calied a rush of colour to Mre: Hauter's 
pale face. 

“She will see I did mot desire an. introdas- 
tion,’’ Mies Gleniee eaid to herself. Qutlond 
she observed, “ Tami going to # cooler, more 
refreshing: atmosphere, Gus. You will find 
mein the conser wv 

“I wiileend Hugo to keep you, company,” 
Lady Gus cried; and then, ae Mise Gienlee’s 
tall figure and long-silken train swept ont of 
sight, she commended Mrs. Hunter once: mare 
to her hneband’s:charge. 

* Piease look after her well, Jack1 "she aead, 
and then she held the girl's hand for 4 
moment. ‘ We:muat be good fziends you aad 
I, my dear,” she said, in her, warm-hearted 
fashion. ‘‘I shalloome and pay you. a visit 
in the course of the next few days !"’ 

Mr. Trevelyan. obeyed: his wife more. than 
readily. He atsended on Mes. Hanser with 
all his most genial: courtesy, and looked after 
her comforé in every little detail. 

The fly that had. bronght her, from. Torre 
village not being on evidence he at once called 
up one of the Torre carriages that Lady Gas 
had provided to convey the Ractor and. bia 
brood uw do a = a the ales ia it, 
deéapite aintly-uttered protestations. 

“I think you are movt sensible, Mrs. 
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Hanter, to fly this scene of dissipation at an 
early hour, aad I am sure you must be tired 
after your exertions. I will; if you will permit, 
do myself the pleasure to ride over to your 
house to-morrow to inquire how you are!” 
He wrapped a light rug about her and shut 
the door; aud then, ag the carriage rolled 
away, he frowned slightly, and stood on the 
proad step gazing-atter is. é 
The vision'of that pale, girlish face, with 
its wonderfal eye# so eloquetit with a sorrow 
that was not'ts be denied, patned suth a kind, 


true heart av'béat in Jack T "a bréast, 
Ha shook hi#*htad-a iiedeeete tant sieves 
the audien ' ; 

“ Poor obilal"’ he said: to himself, ixvotun- 
tarily, ‘ poor child |” 

He lyk why he should bestow his 
pity 80 q on’ one who was absolutely 
aunknéwa ; bat’ tie face is, in'nine cases 
out of tem; an indéx to the hear and 


that was 
form. 


He would have had reason to knvW how} 


trae had been hia jadgment could his gaze 
have penetrated through the night, and have 
seen the occupant of the lnxuarious 

lying huddled forward in a crouching mass, 
her face baried-on her arais, a moan as of 
pain coming from the pala lips, and ashudder 
passing over the delicate frame, 

Heedless of the soft, swift ‘action of the 
carriage, heedlésa of the cold, steady stare of 
the moon, Alwynne.gave herself up to the un- 
controllable agony of her heart, and endured 
& tearless torture that seemed to her worse 
than the shadow of Death itéeilf. 





CHAPTER XVIII. : 


‘Taa-mmwonted fatigue she had endured, the 
excitement and the ceaseless: efforta she had 
made to encourage a great and universal 
guccess to her concert, repaid Lady Gus the 
next day with what was, to her, amidst un- 
asual and by no means an agreeable visitor, 
namely, a bad, nervous headache, 

Jack ‘Trevelyan exercised his martial 
authority withoat any hesitation, 

“Oat of this bed you don’s stir till you 
are betier, my bird!” he ssid, firmly; and 
with that he sent the maid about her basi- 
ness, darkened the blinds, and then stole 
@way to an inder room tO keep guard and 
care of the erratio little pieco of warm- 
hearfedness he calied his wife. 

Miss G 
condolence in gndh an unusual state of 
Gffairs; bat,.on the whole, she did not feel 
80 much regret as she mightat Lady Gas's 
enforced absence. She felt she waa at least 
spared much and exhaustive comment on the 
concert, with which she was less in sympathy 
than she had ever been, and all enlogy on 


Mrs. Huntet wontd be also avoided, which 
Blanche’ dete ed was a astite of affairi 


Hily t6-bée desired, 

“i i, again, it left her quité free to do as 
she exaotly lik | her morning; and she 
immediately proceeded to don her outdoor 
gear, and then to arrange, s6 that Hago 
ahould ste shé was desirous of walking or 
dtividg, and 66 haveno other alternative but 
to offer ne wet an escort. 

: Out exactly as’ sé Had 
desiréd: Lér@ Taunton coming into the hall 
from the Werary; with a bodget of letters in 
hie’ hand,-fotmd' Mise’ Giénlee’ wtanding, a 
= in’ het ee ore and 

i g ter gloves ina “way, at 
the I ddor. 
Having rewlised' thia there wad nothing for 


hits to do bat to come and ag be: 
fitted his position as host, to inquire into’ Mw 


lenlee, of course, expressed all dus 





Glenlee’s pleasure. It certainly was with no 
feeling of pleasure on hia part that Hugo gave 
orders for some sort of cart to be sent round 
immediately, so that he could drive Miss 
Gienlee to Westchester station in search of 
some parcel (fictitious) about which that lady 
Was anxious to make some inquiries, 

Bianche was fall of gratitude, 

**So good of you!” she declared. ‘I was 
jast wondering how I should get through the 
long, lonely drive all by mysélf,” and then 
she gave a little laugh. ‘ For,” she atded; 

uite unconscious tg pg’ 


she Was atiythi 
like the’ “ fo¥ Tsim afraid I atti ver 
preted: Ay 7" 


‘Taunton t a 
reply, 
the voles 
tired VOIde of a mat Who h 


‘@ Gurion 
gone through’ sete lotig and ardootis ta 
which had exhaustéd his stréngth, piysic 
a bodily. ae ee a ee, 
all were percept y 
satite clicnge in him, ' : 
“Think we aré growing’so primitive here 
cavitict stand the smallest excitement. 





7 Gua with a e! It sounds im- 
s. I sini b e that ee are 
iting her aifaienty; Lord '"Pachtin | 

_~ roused if with ti effort; and 

passed his hand over hid eyes) Hitricdly. 
© T almost believe that a ps josh 
a for an ant; sient a sort 

explanation: ‘ bave beet 

writing all the rhorhin; ith P 


j + 
to say in the matisr) no denbi~’ 


Blanche'put au expteasion of sdlititnde into 


her-expressionless eyes. a ys 

“Do you really feel eqtal th tawdsver 
Don’t les me bore you. Perhaps’ yow 
would——” 

Bat Hago at once reassured her, and at 
that moment the cart drove up to the door, 
and all such discussion was ended. 

Under ordinary cirétimitances Miss Glenlee 


ar hie 
fs wan 
4 4 earth. 





Miss Glenlee’s prasence, or forced his aching 
brain to reason out a single coheren’ answer 
to her dull nothings, 

His fingers that held the retina cloved evry 
now and then with a sort of spasmodic jotk 
as the fall force of remembrance catié to Him. 

To know that she was héte—here within a 
mile of his gates—within totch of his home 
—the stately home that he tiad mearit to putas 
her , $0 place ready for her etitrancs as ite 
queen and chdtelaine—here, close to His hand, 
and yet as far from him as thé north pole 
‘frdm thé south | 
i ‘Hiad'made his plans in the long, weary 
RB: ; He would gofotthapain, Onte 
; he wotild tarn his back oti his home and 

jand for the sésdtid time beoortte 
er #6 and fro off the fucs of ste 


Yes; that had come to Him inimediately as 
| the and only thing left him to do; Taere 
had He hea eati ti0n in his int; Ho fatter: 


thowwat’ of World; of the distai¥ 
lands, of ri tig od Océan, shee 
‘atone’had held # of pléavtire’ in all the 
loge ot hircssppotntne Ht and bioken boper, 
ae on here—to kriow of her preséiee— 
to lovélitiess— eometimes to remeriber 


what’ ps wae alwWays—fot ever! No, m8 


 tiin as He was, this was something 
coald nos endure! 
Glerilee, babbling on in her wiual 


rsiog on this person, and on 

alt mitinbers of her world, would Have 

Goneiderably astonished could sé have 

what a tumult of angnished thonghts 

surged’ atid mingled in the breaet of the man 
béside her. 


She saw nothing but his outward form— 
his oalm, quiet demeanour—his handsome 
face, with iss set expression, which she had 
attribnted to his headache, and perhaps a 
little to the remains of his mozs evident dis- 





not merely disliked, bat thoroughly detested, 
driving in one of the light bign carta which 


approbation of Gas's Bohemian entertainment 
of the night before. Bilauohe was fully de- 


were Lady Gav's espécial joy and delight; | terniined that it bad been disapproval that 
hat this morning, although she felt just'as had caused Lord Taunton to ubsent himesif 
uncorifortable as sual, crammed into’ a | long before the festivity wasover,and beyond 


narrow 8 
as when Lady Gua held the reins, and she 


{ 


, she was not nearly so nervous | these ahe eaw nothing. 


The drive of Wastchester was accomplished 


was, moreover, slightly triumphant’ at having | at last; and once at the station Hago had 


marcavred so succestfaily und so easily. 

She wa; quite deceived by Hago’s explana- 
tion of a headache, Her perception was not 
keen enough to see below the surface, The 
palior of hia face, the dark linea round his 
handsome eyes, the strangely worn, tired air 
that pervaded him, all this was quite com- 
prehensible to her as being the outcome of a 
long morning's business. She was one of the 
few women who are not given « large develop- 
ment of intuition, that almost divine seme 
which goes to form so great a proportion of 
the true feminine nature. She was, in truth 
and in deed, a dull individual, save where she 
was brought directly in contact with some- 
thing or soméoné that hér vanity or her 
selfishness warned her might bring some 
danger into her existence. ; 

Sympathy, that unfathomable and illimit- 
able gifs, was not woven, even a single thread 
of it, in Miss Glenlee’s composition; and though 
she realiséd to the full that Hogo was not a. 
any means in his normal condition she never 
thought for an instant of sid@ying his plea: 
sure to her own, 60, maybe, ministering to his 
ailment inétéad of increasing it. 

The drive was & slow and ponderous cre. 
Hugo did hiv wttho’t to make a fair show of 
oorivéersation, but’ it Was a terribly difficult 
tisk. 

Exhausted adhe was by the violent stornr 
of enidtions that bad’ swept over hint since 
that moment on the ape | night, whén, in 


the agony of reo , hit heart hed! almoet 
stopped, Worn ott by the long hours of miental 
forttiife that had his night's vigil, 


overwhelmed by this blow that shuttered not 
only hie*hopes; but, as: i4 seemed to him, his 
véry life’ of lives itself. He scarcely knew 


volunteered, as in duty bound, to go and 
make inquiries for the missing packet. 

Blanche had the grace to colour « little ag 
he disappeared, but she found an easy excuse 
for her deception. 

‘* Madam de Lange is going to send my ten- 
jacket to-morrow or next day,” she said to 
herself while she held the reins, not without 
much trepidation, although the trim gréém 
stood atthe horse's head ; ‘“‘so I am expecting 
& piroel, after all.” 

ago wad gone a long time. He had the 
whole sfation ransacked as a sort of mental 
relief, He flang himself into the tri vial 5usi- 
néss ad thoagh hid whole soul depanded on it ; 
but despite his efforts, and thé efforts of 
the spare porters that could be pressed idto 
the service, Misy Glenleé’s parcel Was” ot 
forthcoming. 

“Ont please don't trouble any mi6ret” 
Blanche cried, when all this wie br to 
her knéwiedge. ‘Th id provatiy dedyed 
sOmeWhere on the'road. In any cive) i¥ i OF 
no cOneequence, I really am ev norry #6’ give 
you #0 uitich trouble, Lord Taurttn:' , 

Hugo said’ what way proper’ utidet the'dir: 
cliinetance#; and got into the difs‘siguin. 

The little extiteiiént had cons’ hit etitie 
good, but as’ ratvléd ‘homewatdy tie dtitt 
of his thou rhed to the sathe niiverable 
gtoove; and’ the sithe weary bletit® Ae 
questions béat therm sever into hie brain: 

Théré was so much that was so inbort 
-hensible, so mush that wag bewilderity, 8 
mitch he could not’ possibly sdive wi 
some faint clue’ to Help hia. 

What irony of fate had brought’ oon. 
tact with this girl? What metoiteds infiaetibe 
had let a stream of goldénm sunshine into his 
darkened heart for so brief a tithe, and then 





how he'endured the heavy conventionality of: 
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HUGO'S WILL WAS STEADFAST AS HE SAT, LEANING FORWARD, BIS HANDS CLASPED BETWEEN HIS ENBES !] 


have eLut it from him again, leaving him 
more darkened, more saddened than before? 
Why had they met at all only to soffer such 
pain as this? Why, on that homeward 
voyage, had her lovely face flashed into his 
life, to bring only more misery, more dia- 
appointment, more weariness of heart and 
epirit? 

The man’s very nature was bittered by this 
second blow to hia life’s hopes. It was, ia- 
deed, an awfal blow. He would realise its 
value more and more as the days went by. 

So strong and swift had been the dis. 
sppointment that is woke within him once 
more @ touch of the old harshness that had 
come with his former shadow. He thought 
almost cruelly of Alwynne—even while he 
knew his cruelty was most unjust, At least, 
she had not fooled him. she had not coquetted 
or played with him. She had sent him from 
her coldly, and withouthope. To blame her 
was therefore as unreasonable as it was 
—, and yet in his bitterness he did blame 


He said to himself she must have known he 
did not accept her diemissal as final. She 
must have known that hope had lived with 
him, buoying him up, urging him on. He felt 
she must have gauged his character, have 
realised he was not a man to speak of such a 
thing as love and marriage lightly, that the 
wish to make her his wife was no mom ntary 
weakness, but a desire that was a purpose 
strong as iron ; and thus, knowing all thie, she 
had done him a wrong in for ever shutting 
him away from her, in deliberately turnin 
her back on his love, his hope, his life, an 
linking herself so speedily with another man, 
and that other one whom she could not revere 
—one, indeed, whom as far as he could 
calculate, was up to a few weeks ago a com. 
plete stranger to her, 

The missing clue to the whole mystery was, 
Hugo felt now, to be found in Basil Oanning's 
testimony, That the boy knew something — 





must, indeed, and in all probability, know all 
—came to him like a streak of light. 

Basil should speak. Basil should tell him 
all, though what benefit such knowledge could 
be to him he did not for the moment debate. 

He was bewildered, angry, anguish. stricken, 
embittered. He hardly knew how he felt for 
two minutes together. 

As they passed through Torre village an 
uncontrollable inflaence caused him to check 
the horse. 

“ Will you think me very rude if I band the 
reins over to Mason, Miss Glenlee ?"’ he asked, 
hurriedly. ‘I remember I have sometbing I 
must attend to in the village. I shall be at 
the Hall almost as soon as you are!" 

Blanche, of course, smiled her consent ; but 
she was conviderably annoyed all the time, 
and her face bore a thoroughly bad-tempered 
expression as she drove away. 

She felt that, despite all her efforts, she was 
no nearer becoming Hugo's wife than she had 
been, and disappointment in any shape or 
form was a new and disagreeable experience 
to Blanche Gienlee, 

Hago heaved a short sigh of relief as he 
found himself alone. To continue sitting 
there cooped up in that cart would have been 
to drive him to madness, 

He turned recklessly out of the beaten track, 
and made for a lower part of the Torre Abbey 
grounds. 

He walked without any set purpose. He 
hardly knew which way be went, He walked 
to still the tumult in his brain and heart, to 
come to some conclusion with himeelf, as it 
were, to solve the problem of the immediate 
foture. 

He walked very quickly. The grounds 
around him teemed with the promise of early 
summer; the fulness of epringtide in all ita 
beauty surrounded him. 

The old home, with ita quaint gardens and 
acres upon acres of timber and verdant land, 
had never worn a more glorious look to him, 





yet the sight did not quicken his heart one 
beat; and as he sat down at last on an old 
tronk that lay half bedded in moss and under- 

wtb, bis thought was not of pride in se 
air and noble a possession, but a strong, 
bitter determination to put the seas between 
it and himself for a second, and for this time 
alco @ final separation. 

His will was steadfast as he sat there, lean- 
ing forward, his hands clasped between hia 
knees, Not another day would he remain af 
Torre, not another hour more than wai 
possible so near to the woman he bad lost. 

So he purposed with all the strength of his 
power, not thinking or heeding in this moment 
of his sore distress that there existed a Wil? 
stronger than bis, and a Power more ompipo- 
tent, that could and would decree for him s 
different fate than that he planned so easily— 
a fate that would shape itself before the day 


was done, 
(To be continued.) 





Tx the neighbourhood of Ascholtshausen, in 
Bavaria, a species of coffee is successfully 
cultivated on sandy soil. It is sown in spring 
and begins to flower in July (the flowers a 3 
blue) ; the fruit ripens in August, and is 
yellow, like Bourbon Island coffee. The taste 
of this coffee is said te be very pleasant, 
though slightly more bitter than foreign coffee, 
Several families in the district named grow all 
their own coffee, 


A aicantic pyramid, the most interesting 
relic on the American Continent, lies a few 
miles to the west of Pueblo in old Mexico. 
Hamboldt describes it as a work of such 
magnitude and vastness as, next to the 
poe of Egypt, has never before been seen 
nthe world. Its height ia 172 feet snd the 
sides of its base 1.355 feet, being 275 feet 
lower than the great pyramid of Cheops, and 
627 feet longer, 
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BOVELETTE.] 
A WELCOME SPECTRE. 
I 
CHAPTER I. 


*‘Oxczt more read me the letter through, 
Rath. Uatil I listen to that again I cannot 
realise all that has happened, and all that is 
going to happen.” 

‘* Indeed. sister, I am in the same plight,” 
said Mies Rath Desborough, smoothing out a 
much crumpled letter, and glancing in a 
bewildered way at her sister over her specta- 
cles before she began. 

Mies Mary, the elder of the two benevolent- 
faced epinsters, nodded her head sympatheti- 
cally, acd taking up her knitting prepared to 
listen. Miss Rath, seeing this, turned her 
eyes to the letter in her hand, and proceeded to 
read it. It ran thus :— 


“ Dean Avxts,— 

“Your loving, considerate letter in 
answer to mine, telling you of my poor father's 
death, bas filled my heart with delight. With 
warmest feelings of gratitade I accept your 
invitation to Beryl and myself. We sail by 
the next steamer from New York, and shall 
thus be with you soon after this letter reaches 
you. A Mis, Fairfax, a friend who crosses at 
the same time, hae promised to look after 
us. Also we sball be guarded by her son, a 

oung doctor who attended dear dad in his 
t illness, As a rule, I rather scorn the help 
of men, but I shall not be sorry to have him 
as escort, for Beryl is so very, very delicate, 
and he understands her so well. He—as it 
bappens—has bought a practice close to 
Grassdene, so will be able to bring us all the 
way.— With heartfelt thanks and love, I am 
always your loving niece, 
**Rusy Dzsporovas.” 


“ Ah!” ejaculated Miss Mary, “poor, dear 
gitls! and Beryl so delicate! Dear! dear! 








mI 
: Nie 


B) 


{RUBY PULLED UP THE ENBAGED PONY BY ITS MANE, AND FAT GLABING AT AN APPABITION ON THE FENCE !} 


Welj, sister, we must do our beat to console : 


them for the logs of their devoted father—our 
dear brother | ”’ 

‘Yes! yes! poor Philip!” cried Miss 
Rath, tenderly. ‘Little did we think when 
he and his sweet young wife set sail for 
America that they would never come back! 
Ab, poor children! poor orphaned girls! we 
will, indeed, do our best to comfort them!” 

Could the girls they spoke of have seen the 
sweet, kindly old faces of the silvery-haired 
spinsters, they would, indeed, have felt glad, 
for the fine, kindly old faces told a very plain 
tale of the generous, loving hearts that beat 
beneath the simple grey gowns. 

All their lives the Misses Desborough had 
lived in the old grey-stone house that, sur- 
rounded by noble trees, stood at the head of 
the village green. 

Their father had been the favourite doctor 
for miles round, and on his death— knowing 
that his only son had prospered well in the 
great city of New York—he had left a modest 
to hundred a-year to his old. maid daughters, 
Mary and Rath. 

This evening Philip's daughters were 
expected, and by-and-by the little spinsters 
would put on their bonnets and walk away to 
the tiny station to meet the two unknown 
nieces. 

In the dining-room a tempting tea was laid. 
Margaret—the old servant, quite as excited 
as her mistresses—had brought out all her 
greatest delicacies to do honour to the oocca- 
sion. 

Delicate slices of rosy ham, fresh eggs of a 
rich brown hue, home prepared honey, crisp, 
delicious looking cakes, and preserves of all 
kinds helped, with the snowy cloth and ehin- 
ing glass and silver, to make the table look 
very [aon J and attractive. 

And now the Misses Desborough were wait- 
ing nervously, eagerly, until it should be time 
to meet these nieces. 

“Here comes Saxon!” exclaimed Miss 
Mary, pu ting down her knitting with an air 











of relief, as @ quick, firm step sounded on the 
gravel, and a rich tenor voice was heard 
emphatically announcing the singer as “a 
wandering minstrel,” 

By-and:by the windew was pushed open by 
@ lazy hand. A young man stepped leisurely 
into the rose-scented room, and, after saluting 
the ladies in gallant style, threw himself into 
a tempting-looking basket. chair. 

He was a tall, dark young fellow, not posi- 
tively good-looking, and certainly by no means 
plain ; merry brown eyes, & large, Jaughing 
mouth, & nondescript nose, rough wavy hair, 
&@ vigorous, loosely-built figure—all these, I 
say, made up & fout ensemble perhaps far more 
fascinating than if he had possessed all the 
graces of an Apollo; and there was not one 
of the many maidens living in and around 
Grasedene who would not willingly have 
entrusted herself to the keeping of the young 
Squire. 

For Cardew of Cardew Manor was undeni- 
ably a good catch, and being alone in the 
world— with the exception of a young sister of 
fiftteen—one would have thought he might be 
easily caught. 

But no. The Grassdene girls were wont to 
declare, in somewhat vexed tones, that they 
believed Saxon Cardew had a heart of stone! 
And indeed, he seemed wedded to hia estate, hia 
little wild sister, and the Misses Desborough. 
He certainly was devoted to the little spinsters, 
and in return the old maids loved him fondly, 
ever welooming him with flattering warmth, 
and considering the laughing, clean-shaven 
face, with its ominously firm lips, as the 
handsomest in all the world. 

* Nos come yet?" he inquired lazily, yet 
with a certain quick, anxious light in his dark 
eyes. 

ms Oh, no!” cried Misa Rath, promptly, 
though she glanced at the clock as she spoke, 
‘we shall not leave here for quite half-an- 
hour.” 

‘* Ah,” ejaculated the young man, and fell 
into a brown study. 
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** How is Bel? ” mildly inquired Miss Mary, 


burdened horse. Seymour turned as the 


glancing benevolently at her favourite, and thud of the horses’ hoofe caught hie-car, and 
le 


deciding that it must be the extraordinary seeing he would surely 

heat of the September day that mad@himlook « girl, he lowérad her fom 
| ing: 

short laugh, “but the long-snffeting Miss | with a relieved 

Jobneon demanded to see me thie meérning. 


80 worried and fagged. oN 
‘Oh, she's well enotgh!" he s#i@) with a 


She distinctly refuses to instruct 


any longer, so Bel is on the Mapes aP 


sent. 
ies Rath smiled, and yet che Age. = 


“I'm afraid you'll have fo send her Wwehoul, | 


Saxon.” 


‘* No,” said Saxon, firmly, ‘* I shally de 


‘* Well, then, get married,” coftly remiavked 
Miss Mary. 
Find mea wife, then | ” retorted a | 
a then provokingly, ‘' whol? cit 
ove?” 


Miss Mary shook her he#@, aid glanced . 
Y a@atrange’ | ¢ 


hastily at her sister. Then, 
idea bad spontaneotiily d#etiled ter, the 
spinsters grew stiddenly Very eilétit and! 
solemn. Saxon, lew#itig back i bis comfort 
chair, watched ten? Weerlly ; and, as thodlt 
guessing their Hietiwhite, begin fo tak: of 
subject that lay #@trest to 

* Do you HiiowW,” he eaid, el} 
fellow to-day who knew your nie 
least, all about them? He was 
= to New York, and 80¥ mach 

ime.” 

‘‘He told you that he Knew Gurviletes? ” 
they exclaimed simultaneonsly, their grey eyes 
—- a faint tint stealing into theit faded 
checks. 

** Yes,” said Saxon, very gravely, rising and 
leaning against the msntelshelf. Thenin 
queer, abrupt tones, ‘May I tell you a little 
tale, dears, before you go to tha station?” 

His grave tones frightened them, but Miss 
Rath placked up her coursge; and answered 
hastily, — 

“Yes tell us at once!” 

** Well, you know this much, shat after the 
death of his idolised wife your brother grew 








vale if 
’ v ams, ” 


* You; saved 





or Oe 
Sg yee and‘atiother melan« 
is, the who 
n the hope of curing’ Ker, that he Bits 
rted Amétfios, and pi poe here,” 

“ OW!” cried Mies Mary; in satidened toniéy, 
oe of ifall 1” . 

You; ivé w melanctoly tale,’ reagpuas 
Benoni, ce Mey what mabe 
is tha it’s go hopeless, for Beryl! will devtutaly 
never set eyes cn Seymotr again, he’ having 
beer? Killed in a gambling saloon séon after.” 

Miss Roth sighed hesvily. 

“Raby says in her letter hat Beryl is very, 
very delicate,” she remarked, slowly. “I 
suppose the poor, dear child would rather 
téll the tale than write it?” 

‘‘Most probably! And now I have saved 


| her the pain of telling it!" cried Saxon, 


| hastily. 


to hate New York, and sesold- up everything, | 


and, accompanied by hie two daughters, 


were at the Fields ; and Mr. Desborough; glad 
to meet his equals sometimes, fell into 
the way of welcoming any gentleman wlio 
arrived, and even of inviting them to his big, 
wooden shanty, and introducing them to’ his 
daughters. One eapeciaily, an Englishman, 
Randal Seymour by name, your brother took 
& great fancy to, though from the first the 
girls had detested him, He was only too glad 
to accept the old man’s invites, for he had 
falien deeply in love with the beautifal, elder 
sister— Beryl I believe, her name. 

‘* She, ag I said, bated this Seymour; and, 
when he propoeed to her, firmly refused hini. 
At the time he seemed to accept her anewer 
with admirable resignation ; yet, even at the 
minute she said no, he was plotting bard’ to 
get ber into his power. He seized the chance 
one afternoon when Mr, Desborongh was out, 
working in his claim. The younger sister waa 
lying down, soffering from a headache, and 
Beryl wae wandering outside their quarters, 
gathering flowers.. Softly he stole up behind 

, flang a heavy cloak over her head, and 
rushing to hie horse, which was in readiness, 
neat on to it, and flew off at a tremendous 
tate.” 

*' Oh, terrible! terrible!’ cried Miss Mary, 
in deeply shooked tones. ‘‘ And the darling 
girl? Was she saved?" 

“Yee. Luckily she had. with her a tiny 
terrier which, alarmed by Seymour's sudden 

pearance, set. up a tremendous barking. 

his, fortunately, aroused the younger sister, 
She sprang to the window just in time to see 
the villain disappearing, with her sister in his 
. In a minute she bad rushed ontside, 

and liftinga whistle to her lips, summoned her 
father and his men to her aseistance. Hardly 
any time was lost ; al most at once they were 
in pursuit, and gaining on the heavily. 





“Do you know I feel awfally sorry 
for them, But Tam perfectly cerfkin they are 
in luck’s way now. If the poor girl could 


; FecOver af all it- would be when’ cared for b 
went off to California. A few gentlefiien | : 1 ft 


ee old friends.” 
helittlespinsters ew blushed sf this 
compliment from their boy. 

“Well, we must go,” cried Miss Rath, 
suddenly. ‘There will be plenty to do at the 
station, and that poor young Ruby must be 
worn ont and depressed with such a burden 
on her young shoulders. 

Saxon smiled, doubtfrlly. 

“T don’t think so,” hie mhid, slowly. “My 
informant told me thas Miss Raby had de- 
veloped into the queerest, quaintest little lady 
—soméetimes very, very grave, bit mostly a 
cheery mortal—and this because the doctors 
said her merry ways were good for the invalid. 
I learned sémething more from him, too,” he 
wert on, confically. ‘ Ever sitios Seyrnour’s 
Vile attenipf ele look# on all rien as crnel 
wretches !| She utterly storns them, and means 
#0 retain Mies Raby Desboréugh, spinster, 


| ¢o her life’s end."’ 


The little of4 lIadiee laughed, buf said 
nothing more. All their thoughts were on tte 


| mesting at the station, and Saxon steing this 





bade them good-bye, ard sttode‘away. 

“Roth,” said Miss Mary, slowly, as’ thty 
started off to the’ station, turning’ her head as 
she 'spoké to geze after Saxon's tall, retreating 
form, “ that boy should’ be married." 

“80 he ought!” repliéd Mies Ruth, 
energetically. Then a little timidly, ‘ Ah, 
Mary, if only they should fall in love with 
each other!” 

* Yes, if they only wotld,” sighed Miss 
Mary; ‘bat yoting folks are 20 contrary, 
pister:”’ 

“Not one bit mote’ than we wéte at the 
same age,’ retorted Miss Roth, briskly. 
“Thats the mistake we old pedple make; 
Mary. We glorify our cwn generation, arid'con- 
sider that everything and everybody if inferior 
to the people and 


things of otir own day,” 


hint a0 |) 
| @bropaniéy tient has love with HiF | 
peor g pationt, and ithi@for love of hes, | Rath, 
déde 


Miss Mary’s sweet old face broadened into 
& sunshiny smile atthe lecture. 
“ You're right, Ma@éme Wisescre," she 


said, softly. ‘I shill wotry myself no more, 
bu¥ leave all to Provifferie’;” 
ee 
GRAPTER FA 


“AND oO you set. Alitit: Mawy, wé are quite 
er i dan eet. E must etn ay own 
vi ” 

T : # slight, childizh girl, 
anne and Wat rp ern tb 


' Her ae When. se Had finiehed, aid’ nodded 
| ime Raging ; 


av the two gentle 


Wan just over, and aff h 
om j ver, fhroug) 


meal a hot been 
ff ott between Ruby atid’ vie litte dunte. 
' She iieieted that sie cdtld dard ia do 


Wreok | sotiétiing fo add to their modest invome now 


‘she and Beryl were obxie'to live ttre, 

** Poor dear dad left no nioney, and #6 sum 
‘fart cur (ravellnnys expenton and both our 
j our trai ented’ ‘our 

motrting |" 


Bat onr purses are yours,” oriéd’ Aunt 
ih, hastiiy, “I#it not eo, 2 ion 

"Tt is, indeed,” began’ Mise Mury, soletiinly ; 
but her speech wad stopped by’ # sHéWer of 
impulsive kiewés; smd two lovixiy' arai¥’ were 
thrown round héf 1ée®, while a pair of 
gloria flachiny brown éyex' lnéked straight 


Sie Wav a st¥inge, bright creatds, this 
younger riieoé—soriietimes deeply thotghtfal, 
but oft brilliant and chedty. Her small, 
oval; sunburnt face could boast of no regular 
features, and yet there was an infinite charm 
in the ever-changing expression of the face, 
with its fanny, resolate mouth, and saucy 
little nose. 

‘Is is not,”’ she said, emphatically. ‘Is it 
not enough that you have extended a loving, 
sympathising welcome to me and my poor 
darling? Yet she and I must leave this 
longed-for haven if you will not allow me to 
help you—to work for my Beryl.” 

‘* What would you do, child?” queried Miss 
Mary, gently. ‘ You would not like to leave 
your precious charge?” : 

“ Ah, no!" the girl cried, hastily, a mourn. 
fal look banishing the brightness from the 


riante face. “I could never leave ber—chy 
sweet, helpless Beryl, My life is'hers, ag 
must know.” 


“ Then what can you do, dear child?” 

“Well, I should have litted to teviwh if I 
could only have had my pupil or pupils here. 
Bat that, I suppose, is impdsdibte in this 
place—I mean impossible to find a pupil.” 

One swift glante pasted bétweett tiie 
spinsters as they af once thongtit of Saxon's 
wild young sister on the rampage. Yes with 
wonderful wisdom they neither of them’ daid 
anything, deciding quickly to’ leave it to 
chance, 

“ Well, have you nothing to-suggent?” de- 

manded the girl, with a sweet, low langh: ‘ No; 
T see you will not, you naughty o!d things! 
Never mind, I shall see for myself. Hat here 
comes Dr. Fairfax already!” she exclaimed, 
as she ran over to the’ window and looked ont, 
“ How kind and good he is!" she said, in 
low, ¢ tones. 
Mise Mary—who at the station the evening 
before had taken an immense fanoy to the 
grave-faced young doctor—rose from the 
table, and hastily unfastening the wittdow, 
beckoned smilingly to the new-comer, and he, 
catching sight of the littie lady, came ap to 
the window. 

He was & man of magnificent stature and 
build, about thirty years of age, handsome iff 
the extreme, and with a proud air about. him 
that savoured more of the prince than: tlie 
doctor. Intensely dark eyes shone out beneath 
the broad, intellectual forehead ; and, together 


with a very well. nose and a firm 
peaatifal sizath just chadea byt duet inde 
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tache, gave Alan Fairfax the pre-eminence 
over many men in the point cf good looks, 

Now, as he entexed; there was a very anxious 
expression.in the cark eyes, and his firet 
question—sfter he bad greeted them‘all, and 
answered their inqairies after hia mother— 
showed. plainly what.was his oneall-absorbing 
thought. : 

“How is she thia morning?” he asked, 
guiokly. ! : 

‘‘ Jaat the same,” answered Raby, pulling 
nervously at a flower she held in her hand. 
‘‘T am afraid she slept bat little. I persuaded 
hor to stay in her room for breakfast, bat now 
yon've come I'il bring her down,” 4 

“Bay | she ia coming!” he said, swiftly, 
moving. towords the door, “I—I know her 
step.” 

© Ob, doctor! is this wise? Will you not 
startle. her if you suddenly sppear before 
ber?’ whispered Miss Rash, nervouely. 

Fairiax emiled, and the spiasters looking at 
him thought how sad that amile was. 

'‘ She ig never surprised.at anything now,” 
he said, gravely. ‘*Woald to Heaven she 
were!’? Then, with a little pathetio air of 
pride, ‘ Besides, she knows me too well,” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the door 
opened slowly, and with hesitating steps Beryl 
Destboroagh entered the room, 

“How lovely. she .is,)'’ murmured Misa 
Mary, in tones of almost reverential awe, gaz- 
ing earnestly at the gracefai figure in its 
simple gown; at the fair, proud face and the 
looseiy, rolled-goldenvhaix, thas formed such a 
lovely, natural. coronet on the small, stately 
head. ‘So fair a face!—such angel, grace,” 
and yet— Ah, the pity of it! * In the exquisite, 
sep blue eyes wate strange, sad, vacant look, 
thas only. told. too plainly of the vanished 
memory, the-shatsered mind. 

‘‘Ajan|” ghe .csied, .gleefally, hor - eyes 
falling on his advemcingfigare,. “ Where 
youcoue fzom ?" 

Aa shesasked the question. to,,which, aa he 
‘knew well. she expected no answer; she slipped 


ber thin flogers into his, with the confiding 


air of a little child, and let him.draw her into 
ths roem, 

‘‘Ah, bow grand they, look together!’’ 
raurmured impauleive Mies Rath, a pitifal 
tone in her yoice. ‘ And see, Mary ! the look 
bs bends cn her! What.a noble, loving heart 
hs must possess |” 

‘* Yes, he is. the one grand. exception,” said 
Raby, abruptly, watening Fairfaxinstal Beryl 
in a low lounging ohair. ‘Ab, yes, he is 
dindeed good!" 

‘' As sre many mon, dearest,” ventared Mias 
Rath, nervously, 

‘* Ab; nol” retorted Raby, with avery posi- 
tivesbake of her head. ‘‘ You won't convince 
ane, Aunt Rush."’ 

“I don’t know about that,” said Miss Rath, 
in 2ygravating:tones. Then anxiously, ‘ Raby, 
darling, shali we leave De, Fairfaxalone with 
Beryl?" 

‘'Oh, yes, please! He haa a strong inflaence 
ever her, and often when she has had a bad 
night he reads her to sleep." 

“ Yes, she should havea rest,” Dr, Fairfax 
said, thoughtfully, in aaewer to Miss Rath’s 
timid question,. ‘I was. sure she would have 
& bad night ; and the:dear old mother thinkiog 
she same begged me +o ride. over firat thing, 
@nd.do my best for the poor. child,’’ 

“Then we won't stay another minute!” 
cried Misa Ruth, in.a great flarry. ‘Mary! 
we have some shopping to do, and Raby shall 
came withius.” 

But Raby shook her little, dark head very 
decidedly at that proposition. 

“If you will. let me, dearest-Aautie; I will 
explore your lovely garden. rather than go 
ont," shesaid, gravely. ‘ I—I:cannot. bear to 
be away when Beryl may want me,” 

A troubled expression crept: over the faces 


Of the little: spinetars. How. very unequally | 


oares and responsibilisies. seemed.divided, they 

bs, in. a perplexed way, They were 
uriddie-sged. women, and. yet. their troubles 
had been few in number; while this little, 











childish girl of soarce cighteen, on the contrary, 
had already been called cpon to battle with 
calamities of the heaviest nature | 

Dr. Fairfax, sitting down by Beryl, and 
watching the ethereal face intently, looked up 
for a minute to speak for Raby. 

** Yes; let ‘her go into the garden,” he said, 
hastily. “She would only worry herself 
otherwise. I will call you, child, if Beryl 
does not slesp, but Iam almost sure she will 
if I read to her.” 

Qaite cheered by his-assured tone, the spin- 
sters trotted away, with one last glance at 
Beryl's osim; pale face; while Raby, her 
anxiety a little relieved by the dootor’s 
presence, stcoped and pastionately kissed the 
pweet, delicate face ; then springing out on the 
verandah, called to Jack, Miss Mary’s tiny 
terrier, and flew away with him to explore the 
huge, old-fashioned garden. 

As sho rushed along, and felt the sweet, 
balmy, summer’ breeze caressing her’ foére- 
head, ber gravity vanished, and with a gay 
Inugh she ran down the winding paths, 
stoppiog every now and thea‘to sniff at-eome 
exquis'te rove, and in theend tende:ly yather- 
ing a pure white one, and fattening it in the 
breast of her gown. By-and by, a little tired 
with her exertions, she dropped iato a tlawer 
pacs, and, musiog as she walked, grew very . 
grave again, 

‘*Weo ia this hateful man, Jack?” she 
cried, sud@enly, with an awful frown, ‘‘ who 
seemeto know all ovr history, and we, utter 
strangers? The aunts wonld not tell me 
wher I asked; bot I have guessed it is that 
Squire they tatk-co much about!" 

Jack, seeing she was speaking to him, 
wagged hia mite of a tail, and barkivg loodiy 
to attract. her attention, ran om bcofore her 
throazh a low doorway into the kitehen- 
garden, 

“Ha, gooseberries!” extlximed the girl, 
‘clapping ber bands, snd, with an’ ‘effort, 
vanishing her disagréeable thonghts, “T’li 
bate some!” Heedless of the unfriendly 
thorns; she gathered a large handfal, end, 
climbing easily to the top of the iron ruiling 
thst sarrounded a small paddock, set to work 
to devour the spoil, while Jack rushed away 
to bark at'a flerce-locking little pony, which 
was standing at the fursher end. 

“A pony!” murmured Raby, her eyes 
sparkling. ‘ How I should like a ride!” 

Jamping down hastily, and scattering the 








gooseberries on the ground, she ran forward ; 
and cleverly catching at the pony’s mene as 
he trotted’ past, with Jack barking st his heels, 
she eprang on to'‘his back, Tae pony, utterly | 
astonished, tossed his mane indignantly, anc | 
with ap angry scoré set off at a wild gallcp | 
rovnd thé field, doing his utmost meanwhile | 
to dielodge his courageous little rider. * 

‘No use, old fellow!’ laughed the girl, as 
once more they approached the iron railing. 
“Y shall take arother fly round, as there's 
no one to——” 

Saddenly the words died away; a deep, | 
angry red flooded her cheeks, and she puiled 
up the enraged pony by its mane, and sat 
glaring at an apparition on the top of the 


‘ence, 

A tall, thin, lanky girl of fifiesn, clad in a 
scaaty biae print gown, was perched on the 
railing, beaming in a friendly tachion at the 
bold rider, an expression of deep admiration 
on her plain, resolute, }oang face, 

“*‘ How-splendidly you ride!" she cried oat, 
as Ruby dropped hastily from the pony, and 
cent it off with an impatient push. ‘ How did 
you manage to stick on Spitfire? ” 

‘Oh, it was easy enongh?’’ ssid Raby, 
coldly, lifting her hands to smooth back the 
rebellions, dusky locks, which the wind had 
blown. mcross her forehead. “I an 
American girl, and have ridcea ali my life!” 

‘t Have you?” eagerly: ‘“ How jolly! I've 
only just begon, and.1 euppoee,”’ with a huge 
Sigh, ‘ the neat governess I get will tell Saxon 
she.don’s approve of it, or something else just 
as silly!" " 





: Startling abropiness, 


Raby looked up qniokly and frowned, for 
she stil! felt crosa at being caught, 

‘I don’t know who you are!" she said; in 
icy tones, and with a very severe expression 
on her face. 

Tae gawky gi:] looked at her pitsously, 

‘Oh, now I do believe you are vexed that we 
Baw you riding!’ she cried, penitently, 
“ You £62, we were coming up to Miss» Mary 
about the governess, and. hearing Jack hark. 
ing, we thought she might ba ia hera. And, 
really, Saxon only watohed for a minute, 
and then went away; bat I atayed to come in 
with you,” 

‘* Who ia Saxon?” aeked Raby, sharply. 

“My jolly old brother!’ oame the 
emphatic answer. ‘ Bat, look: here!’ in 
hopefal tones, ‘' You needn’s mind; he 
thought you looked awfully niea !” 

‘On, I don't care!” said Raby, haugktily, 
“the opision of men is nethicg to me! I 
Buppess you are Mies Cardew?”’ 

“Oh, don't call mo that!” implored the 
child, jamping down, and slipping her hand 
inte Raby’s. ‘‘I hate it!" 

Raby laughed. 

‘* Wat then?” she said, presently, ‘* what 
is your name?" 

‘* Well, my other name is hatefal too!” said 
the girl, slowly, ‘‘only I like what Saxon 
calla me. My resl name—oh, please don’t 
laugh at it—is Belinda! Saxon cslls me Bel 
though, and you shall too?” 

Raby gave vent to a little, short laugh, 
but she said nothing, only walked quickly to 
the hotwe, the fear aensailing her that 
Saxon's sudden appearance might alarm and 
upset Beryl. 

Entering the hall she paused a minute; then 
hearing voites in ths drawing-room she drew 
Bel in there, and walked sédately over to Miss 
Mary, who was stancing by thse window, talk- 
ing eagerly to Mr. Oartaw. An iritrodudtion 

lowed, Miss Mary being only too eager to 
tidke tent known to each other. 

Bat Ruby, resenting this youhg' nisn’s 
fatdilisrity with their mournfal history, was 
rot to’ he’ oajoled into'sa genial frame of mind, 
There waza little, haugtity bow from her, and a 
slight, careless glance. And all the time Saxon’s 
generous, impulsive heirs wae thrilling 
strangely within him, as he gazed fixafly at the 
dainty, brilliant face, with its diedwinful, red 
lips. Still, resenting somewhat her hanteur, he 
managed to appear as cold as she, turning 
almost at once to Miss Mary with some ques. 
tion about the chance of finding a governess 
for Bel. Raby stole away fora minuse, bat 
finding Beryl fast asleep, her hand tightly 
clasping the young dostor’s, she came back 
to her aunt's side, and stond listening with 
secret eagérnesa to the governess question, 

“Would I do?” she ssid, suddenly, with 
“I—I want some 
work to do, and if Bel would only come here 
I could teach her, I think.'’ 

Bel uttered a joyfal exclamation, while 
Saxon wheeled round and stared at Raby ia 
such amazement that she felt herself colour- 
ing angrily. 

“I shoald be very glad,” he said, slowly. 
“* And—and Bel too,” heatded, hastily, with 
@ great, sanoy smile at the eayer‘faced lanky 
young sister. 

“Then that’s right,”’ said Raby, in intensely 
matter-of-fact tones. Bet stall come to me 
to-morrow at ten, Anat Mary, will you 
arrange with Mr. Cardew?” She bowed again 
to the astonished young man, andslipped away 
to Beryl’s cide, leaving him’gezing afer her in 
& bewildered fashion. 

‘\ What's the matter, Saxon?” asked Migs 
Mary, se Bel jamped ont on to the verandah, 
** You look startled 1" 

“Tam,” he retorted, with another sunny 
gmile, “Aunt Mary, [—I've lost my heart!" 


CHAPTER It. 


“ Me. Canprw, please go away. I want Bel 
to finish her French exercise; which she. cer- 
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— ly will not do if you stand at that win- 
ow.” 

It was Ruby who made this severe remark. 
She was frowning severely at Saxon Cardew, 
who had come up to the open window, and, 
leaning his arms lazily on the sill, was looking 
with open, candid admiration at the slight, 
young governess in her sombre gown, which 
set off the arch, bright face so weil. 

It was now some weeks since the arrival of 
the two orpbans. Raby, Joved and petted by 
the gentle little spinster aunts, bad been very 
happy during those weeks, though Beryl was 
still in the same state of mind, reminding 
everyone around her of a lovely, docile child. 

The kindly-faced rector strolled in every day 
to sit with Beryl, for she had taken a great 
fancy to him, and would even let him read to 
her if Alan Fairfax by any chance were 
absent ; and there was not a single inhabitant 
of the quiet village who would not have 
walked miles to serve the invalid and her 
brave- spirited, bright. faced little sister. 

From that first moment, when his eyes 
rested upon her as she favoured him 

th that little stiff bow Saxon Oar. 
dew had done homage to Ruby Des- 
borough, hie ‘‘sweet princesr,"”’ as he 
secretly termed her. 

Bat she was a contrary-minded dameel, 
this imperious little gir), and chose to close 
her ears to the tale he would be telling her. 

She had come to Grassdene, prepared to 
carry on @ vigorous crusade sgainet the nobler 
sex—for had not all their heavy sorrow been 
caused by a man? 

And now here was this pleasant-faced, 
ge young man doing his best to upset all 

er plans, letting her see that he considered 
her ideas absurd, and only to be treated with 
the utmost scorn. 

And what made it harder to resent his bold 
advances was that everyone, her aunts, her 
kind, faithfal friend, Dr. Fairfax—yes, and 
even his sweet-tempered old mother, who was 
as devoted to the girls as Alan himself— would 
not help her one bit, but instead seemed to aid 
and abet this audacious suitor in the most 
barefaced way. 

Bel looked up with a relieved sigh, pushing 
away the formidable exerciee with which she 
was stroggling, and waiting to hear how 
Baxon would take Ruby's stern remark, 

He was smiling indulgently at the dignified 
little governess, and for a second did not 
speak; then, as Bel expected, he proceeded to 
object strenuously to the finishing of that 
French exercise. 

“I say this is not a morning to be penned 
up in a poky room!” he concluded, in some- 
what cross tones, for he could see Ruby would 
not yield. ‘‘Oome out into the garden at 
once ! 
fagged!"' 

Raby frowned angrily at the tender, solicit- 
ous words, knowing well that her sharp. witted 
pupil was listening intently. 

*I am perfectly well,” she retorted, in 
frigid tones, ‘‘and therefore shall not come 
out until our work is finished. Have you for- 
gotten that we are all to go over to Mrs, Fair- 
fax's, and that Bel in consequence secures a 
half holiday ?” 

“Ah, yes,” exclaimed the oconscience- 
stricken Bel, snatching up her pen sgain, 
“and you're a darling to les me go! Saxon, 
please don’t stay here bothering.” 

Saxon shragged his shoulders, but lifted his 
elbows from the window- sill. 

“If Bel turns studious then, indeed, I must 
retire!” he cried, in comically surprised 
tones. Then, wickedly, ‘‘Miss Roby, can't 
you give me something todo? The aunts are 
too busy to talk to me, and—and,” lowering 
his voice, ‘I don’t like to disturb that téte-a- 
téte.” 

Raby’s eyes followed his as he turned and 
nodded his head towards where Alan Fairfax 
was slowly pacing the smooth green lawn, 
carefully guiding Beryl’s feeble footsteps, She 
sighed faintly as she looked. 





You are looking quite pale and [ 
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“It would make no difference,” she said, 
sadly, ‘to her at least,” 

‘* Still I would rather leave them alone,” 
responded Saxon, quickly, angry with himself 
for bringing a cloud on the bright face. 

“Come in and help us with this bewildering 


| old French!” cried the impulsive young 


sister, who never wearied of her brother's 
presence, 

“ Oertainly not!”’’ exclaimed Raby, crosely. 
‘* He must go sway at once!” Then, with a 
sudden mischievous smile, ‘‘ You may go and 
gather us some strawberries if you like !"’ 

** Ah, cruel dameel!” murmured the young 
man, lazily. ‘“ Well, I go to do your bidding, 
but I hope you will remember that the ther- 
mometer bas reached an awful height, and 
that I stand a very good chance of a eun- 
stroke |" 

“In that case you may be sure of my 
deepest sympathy,’’ said the girl, serenely. 

Saxon heaved a heavy sigh, but he took 
himeelf away, knowing she would not look at 
him sgain until her work was finished. 

‘Dear old Saxon!” cried Bel, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘* he’s the dearest, noblest man in all the 
world, isn't he, Raby?" 

“I don't know, child,” answered the young 
lady, in very sedate tones. ‘“‘I—I have not 
studied Mr. Cardew.” 

For a minute Bel looked at her in a puzzled 
way. 

** Don’t you like Saxon?” she asked at last, 
slowly, the frank eyes, so like her brother's, 
fixed steadily upon Raby. 

‘Oh yes, I like him!” came the hurried 
answer—those searching eyes seeming to force 
the words from her. 

** I’m glad of that! " said Bel, solemnly, then 
bent her head over her exercise again with a 
ha smile. 

@ was an astute young person, this 
angular, ignorant Bel; and though she might 
have to search out every word in her French 
translation she was quick enough to notice 
the soft blush that crept into Raby’s pale 
cheeks as she answered her pupil's impetuous 
question. 

** Oh, if she does like him, how lovely it will 
be !” Bel thought, rapturously. 

** Have you found that word, Bel?” The 
quick question came from Raby, who, in a 
minute, had recovered her self-composure, 
and startled Bel out of an enchanting day- 
dream, 

‘In one moment!” she cried, reddening 
guiltily. 

“I'll come and help you,” said Raby, quite 
gently. ‘Dinner is to be early, and we must 
be ready for it.” 


. * a * * 


‘* Mr, Cardew, I—I should like to know who 
told you about us—Beryl and myeelf, I 
mesn?” 

S+xon Cardew, startled out of a long, happy 
reverie, turned and looked curiously at the 
grave-faced girl beside bim. 

He was taking her and Bel in his high dog- 
cart to Holliewood, in which quaint, old. world 
village Dr. Fairfax and his mother bad taken 
up their abode. 

The young doctor had come over with a 
pressing invite from his mother to the inmates 
of the Manor and the Oottage to come and 
take tea with her; and he and the aunts and 
Beryl were on in front in a roomy, comfort- 
able barouche. 

Raby, considering Bela formidable obstacle 
to any attempt at sentiment on Saxon’s part, 
had consented very readily to ococupying a 
seat in the Squire's dog-cart, little tm 
that her gracious manner had at once raise 
the young man’s hopes to fever beat, 

She depended serenely on Bel to keep 
Saxon in order, but she little knew the sharp- 
ness of her devoted young pupil. 

That afternoon, Bel developed a wonderful 
taste for wild flowers, and, time after time, 
jamping down from her high seat, would 
wander away to gather some far.cff spray of 
honeysuckle, leaving the young couple com- 
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paratively alone in the quiet, picturerque 
country Janes. 

They were nearing Holliswood, and Bel 
had gone off on a last run after a stragglin 
group of poppies, when Raby euddenly fooked 
up and asked that question. 

** Fellow of the name of Mellon,” answered 
Saxon, promptly, meeting her anxious eyes 
very frankly. 

* Ob, I know him!” oried the girl, olasp- 
ing her hands tightly, and gazing straight 
before her. ‘“ He—he was at the Fields when 
it all happened,"’ 

* Then he knew that dastardly villain?” 

“Yes. He was the one who afterwards 
came and told us of Seymour's death,” said 
Raby, in low, sad tones. ‘‘ We had been 





hoping up to then that we might find the 
wicked wretch, and bring him face to face with 
Beryl. But, alas! he being desd, we have 


nothing to look forward to.” 

** Was this Mellon a friend of Seymour's?" 
asked Saxon sharply, laying hie great hand 
on Roby’s in his excitement, 

“ Yes, a great friend.” 

‘‘Hamph ! no recommendation for Mellon.” 

Raby smiled faintly, and drawing her hand 
away, turned to look for Bel. 

Sexon relapsed into thought again, staring 
intently all the while at her prewy profile ; 
— all at once, he propounded a startling 


ea. 

‘* Buppose Mellon brought you a false tale? 
Suppose Seymour, fearing your father’s 
vengeance, persuaded Mellon to mislead you 
all?” he said, growing intensely excited as he 
vr Whe ” cried the girl, twistin os 

* i!” or e girl, twisting 
round, and growing so pale that Saxon fe 
quite frightened. ‘‘ Do you know anything ?.” 

**No,” hurriedly, ‘I don’t, but that idea 
bas taken strong hold i mind, I don't 
ary 4 I —— is a ” Roby 

« were ! A 
eagerly, then frowned and me ER 
again. ‘Even if he were not we can never 
find him.” 

“Oan we not!” exclaimed Saxon, sitting 
up straight, and looking so brave and trusé- 
worthy that Raby could not find it in her 
heart to resent that familiar “we.” “I'd 
find him if he were at the other end of the 
world, did you bid me go.” 

At this impetuous speech the que lady 
blushed and frowned, though all the time her 
heart was thrilling and bounding. 

‘““Tbat would be extremely foolish!" she 
said, severely, ‘‘ considering you have not 
the remotest idea what he is like.” 

“All true,” in vexed tones. Then more 
cheerfully, ‘‘ But you might describe him!” + 

‘*T can do better than that,” eaid Raby, 
quickly, ‘I can show you his photogra 
1 have kept it always.” 

Bhe drew a little cace from her pocket, and, 
— it, took from between some papers a 
photo, and handed it to him. 

‘Did your sister Jike this man at all?” 
queried Saxon, in low, curious tones, as he 
stared steadily at the handsome, emiling face. 

“ Not one bit. Why, even then sbe knew and 
loved Alan, and thought of no one else!" 

* Poor Beryl!” said Saxon, softly. “ And 
you ssy the doctor thinks the eight of this 
man might have a good « ffect on ber?” 

** Yes, if he were suddenly to appear before 
her and epeak to her.” 

* Then the attempt shall be made,” said 
Saxon, his eyes beaming. ‘‘ Thies man is not 
dead. I saw him talking to Mellon as I 
entered the restaurant, where, balf-an-hour 
later, he— Mellon—told me the tale.” 

“Not dead!” gaeped out the girl. ‘' Oh, 
Heaven! is there yet a chance? But no! 
Mellon will bave warned him— will bave told 
him where we are. He would leave England 
at once, knowing we were here,” and overcome 
by the thought, she lifted her hands to hide 
the tears that would come, 

** Ob, don’t cry, Raby!" implored Sexon. 
“ Listen tome. To-morrcw I will go tc New 
York, and try to trace him,” 
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“And you will do all that for us?" she H 


gaid, slowly, and turning her eyestohim, ~~ 

“For id I will!” he aaswered with 
emphasis. . 

‘* How good you are!” she whispered, lay- 
ing her little hand for a minute on his. 

“Thank you,” he said in low, but fervent 
tones, for Bel was hurrying up. ‘Bat, 
remember, I shall claim my reward in the end, 
and I think you know who alone can give itto 
me.” 

Raby reddened and drew her hand hastily 
away, gladly welcoming Bel’s retarn as an 
exouse for remaining silent. 

Bel sprang in, and §xon, after a few laugh- 
ing remarks on her long absence, whipped up 
his horse and drove on, his mind fall of 
excited thoughts of all he was to do for his 
aweet, imperious princess, 

“T shall be off to-morrow!” he decided, and 
feeling all the happier for having settled the 
question in his owa mind, turned in at the 

tes of the dootor’a houze, little dreaming 
hat within the comfortable red-brick man- 
gion something was happening which would 
put an end to his intended expediti dn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Waite Saxon went round to the stables 
with his cart she two git ran in at the open 
door, crossed the cool-tiled hall, and then 
stood still a moment, donbifal as to where to 


art Oh, they must be in the drawing room,” 
decided Roby, at last in her quick way. “ Ah, 
yes, Ioan hear their voices, Is some secret 
conference going on, ladies?" she cried, put. 

her bright face in at the door suddenly, 
and looking keenly at them all—and moat 
especially at the motherly-looking woman who 
was talking so eagerly. 

This last was Mrs. Fairfax, the young 
doctor's mother, who lived only for his happi- 
ness, and thatof the poor invalid, bsside whom 
she now gat, 

Beryl's misfortane had been a bitter disap- 
pointment to the cheery, happy old lady. Bat 
she had bravely met all trials and vexations; 
and giving up everything—home, friends, and 
old associations—had taken the piace of a 
mother to the two helpless girls, only eager 
to comfort them, and emulate Alan's example 
of unselfish, loving devotion to the lovely, 
mournfal girl who might never be his wife, 
but to whom all the love of his heart was 


given. 

“ Well, you dear old gossip!" said Raby, 
saucily, agers the nice old face, tenderly. 
“*Woat this tale you would be telling? 
Come, what is it? Has Alan been summoned 
to his firat English patient?" 

Mca. Fairfax laughed at the atring of ques- 
a bat said nothing till she had welcomed 

el, 

“Did you ever know anything like this 
child?” she oried, then laying a loving 
hand on Raby’s shoulder, bat apostrophising 
the Misses Desborough, who smiled and shook 
their heads until their side ourla danced 


Sgain. 

“Am I right, then?” asked Raby, with a 
laugh, kneeling down by Baryl and drawing 
the sanny head down on her shoulder. “ Has 
something happened ?"” 

“O41, my dear, yes! And Alan is attending 
his first patient; though, unlaokily, he's up 
in my spare bedroom instead of in his own 
poe ae gasped pe Poy ony finding it a 

to g arly in eagerness to 
tell the tale, _ on 

“ Here!” echoed the girl in amazament, 
while Bl suddenly sat up in her chair, and 
listened eagerly. 

“You, indeed! I was just telling your 
dear aunts all about it when you came in, 
child. Bat—" a sadded idea fisshing into 
her mind, as she gazed levingly at the girl’s 
pty flashed face,—‘ where is Mr, Oardew? 

© has come, surely ?"” 

“Yes, I am here, madam!” cried Saxon's 








genial voice, before either of the girls could 
anewer, ‘and as eager as anyone to hear all 
about it!” 

** Well, it won't take me long,’’ said the old 
lady, & very satisfied light oreeping into her 
kindly eyes as sheaaw the look S:xon bent 
on the girl whose face was halt-hidden by her 
sister's golien head. ‘Is was jast thia way. 
I was sitting out there down by the gates, 
watching for you sll, when a horse came 
galloping farionely round the corner. I was 
startled, I can tell you; and ali the more 60 
because I could see there was a man lying 
half on and half off the creature's back, I 
screamed to the two men that were working 
here in the garden ‘Help,’ and they went 
running to help him; but before ever they 
could get the gates open the animal had 
tossed its burden right off its back, and into 
the brook on the other side of the road, and 
went galloping away ont of sight. 

* Tne men lifted the poor fe'low ous of the 
water, and offered to carry him back to the 


' Osk Tree Inn, where they said they knew he 


was staying. Bas—bat—bat——” 

“Bui he looked so forlorn and wretched 
that you had him oarried in here, you good 
Samaritan!" cried impulsive Raby, nodding 
very kindly at the excited lady. 

** Well, I did!’ confessed Mrs. Fairfax, 
reluctantly. ‘You ee3, I knew Alan woald 
be here in a minute, and could see to him.” 

There wad a smile on every face at her 
naive ex uses. 

“ Ah, you may all laugh!" said Mrs. Fair- 
fax, shaking her plump finger at the delighted 
Bel; ‘ but really, be could not —-! Ha! here 
comes Alan! and Hannah with the tea as 
well! Now, we shall hear the news, and be 
refreshed at the same time."’ 

She bustled away to superintend the 
settling of the dainty, tempting afternoon tea. 
table, and became thoroughly absorbed in 
measuring out the scented tea into the old 
silver teapot, and filling it from the tiny brags 
kettle which the neat little handmaid brought 


in. 

‘* That will do, Hannah!" she said at last. 
‘I won't keep you any longer, because Delia 
must go up to the gentleman at once. Eb, 
Alan?” 

“Oh, yes, at once!" answered the grave- 
faced young dootor, from his seat by Beryl, a 
post no one thought of keeping when he 
entered the room. ‘ Tell her just to watch 
over him, and I will be up again soon.” 

‘What do you think of your patient, Dr. 
Fairfax?” asked Miss Mary, gently. 

‘' Very badly, Miss Desborough,” came the 
slow answer. ‘' He stands a poor chance, I am 
afraid.” 

‘*Ob, poor man!" exclaimed Bel, abruptly, 
as she handed round the cakes. ‘‘ That hate- 
fal horse! ”’ 

“Nay, child, 'tis something more than the 
fall and the drenching that the poor fellow 
got that makes me uneasy [”’ 

‘What then, dear?” asked his mother, 
quickly. 

‘He has heart disease in its worst form. 
I fancy he must have been struggling with 
the awfal pain when the animal bolted 
with him, and the excitement and rapid 
motion made him faint. Otherwise he 
ia not hurt, and if he would only keep 
quiet fora few days might possibly get over 
this attack. I impressed this fact upon him, 
and assured him of a welcome, yet he is 
worrying about getting away at once—says he 
only came down on basiness, and must get 
back to town in the morning.” 

**Do you know him at all, Fairfax?” asked 
Saxon from his noes by the open window. 

‘* No," said Alan, in hesitating tones, “he 
ia an utter stranger to me, and yet there ig 
something in the tone of his voice that seems 
strangely familiar to me. I was bothering 
over it the whole time I was with him.” 

“Boryl!” oried Raby, suddenly, in 
frightened tones, ‘‘ what is the matter, dear?”’ 

At the quick exclamation they all turned to 
look at the invalid, She was sitting bolt 








upright in her ohair, a bright spot of colour in 


each pallid cheek, a strange glitter in the 
beautiful blue eyes, her breath coming in 
gasps, her thin handg tightly clenched. 

Without a word Alan stooped and lified her 
to her feet, speaking to her in low, soothing 
tones. 

‘* What is it, dear one?” he asked, softly, 
while ‘the others moved away, knowing well 
how bis inflaence alone could soothe her. 

*‘ Alan!” the poor girl gasped out, clinging 
to him eagerly. ‘Oh, take me out of shia 
house! There is something evil in it—some- 
thing that makes me afraid!” 

**You shall come with me in the garden, 
cnild!"’ answered Alan, quietly, yet utterly 
astonished at this mood. ‘Bat, darling, 
there is nothing here to hurt you, and if thete 
were, Alan, who loves you, would keep you 
from all harm, You know that, do you not, 
dearest ?"’ 

“Yes,” with a great sigh. Then raising her 
innocent face to him, ‘Kiss me, Alan, and 
then I shall know.” 

Without a moment's hesitation the young 
man bent his head and left a reverent kiss on 
the pathetic lips, then beckoning them to 
follow, drew Beryl out into the sunny, quaint 
old garden, 

‘*How sad it all seems!" ejaculated little 
Miss Rath, openly wiping away the tears 
which had rushed into her eyes as she 
witnessed that solemn caress. 

Mrs. Fairfax shook her head mournfally, 
while Miss Mary looked so unutterably sad 
that Saxon, who adored the little spinsters, 
and could not bear to see a cloud on their 
usually bright faces, made a sudden step for- 
ward with the evident intention—as Raby, 
who was watching him, guessed—of telling 
them of the hopefal feeling which had taken 
possession of Raby’s mind and his. ; 

* Alan is looking for our coming!” the girl 
cried, hastily, with an awfal frown at the 
rash young man. 

“Yes, yeal” exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, 
hastening to the window, and passing through 
at once, while the maiden ladies, catching 
Saxon's imploring glance at Raby, suddenly 
began to think they might be de trop and 
therefore followed their hostess without delay. 

Raby moved after them, but Saxon laid an 
imploring hand on her arm and prevented 
her, much to her indignation. 

* Let me go, pleate |” she said, coldly. 

‘t Not till you forgive me. And, after all, I 
did not let the seoret out !"’ 

‘*Bat you would have done had I not 
stopped you?” 

“Ob, don’t be sarcastic!'’ he cried, im- 
patiently. ‘Iam sure you were dying to tell 
them.” 

At this bold thrust her anger melted, and, 
- Saxon's delight, she burst intoa merry little 


ugh. 

‘ True, oh, king!"’ she cried, lightly, then 
seeing # dangerous gleam in the expressive 
brown eyes, fled into the garden. 

Tae pretty room was empty now—at least 
it seemed so for a short while, the only sounds 
that disturbed its stillness being the buzzin 
of a great bee as it flew in at the window 
settled on a lamp of sugar. 

Bat presently, from behind the curtain 
which hung across the entrance to a smaller 
room, there stepped a thin, lanky girl, with 
somewhat dishevelled brown locks and a very 
determined, excited face. 

‘*Good!"’ she murmured. ‘ They've never 
missed me, and I've plenty of time. I’m jast 
dying to see that man, and I know if I'd 
asked Dr. Fairfax he'd have refased to let me 
up.” 

Rapidly she crept ont of the room, up the 
shallow stairs, and in at the door of the spare 
bedroom 


‘*Who are you?” said a deep voice, sud- 
denly, startling her awfally—for she had 
imagined the patient would be lying in a 
heavy stupor—as the invalids in novels always 
were; and thinking this, had been looking 
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round cautiously for Delia—Mre. Fairfax's | 
old servant, 

However, she soon recovered her equani- 
mity, and coming up to the side of the bed, 
looked with ceep interest ad the ghastly, yet 
bandsome face, with its wild, gleaming eyes, | 
and thick black moustache and beard. 

‘* Where's Delia?” she asked, quickly. 

“The woman? 


| 
| 


Oh, she's gone down for | 
come hatefal concoction which I am 10 | 
drink!’’ ‘Then cressiy, ‘‘ Wro are you?’” } 

“ Bel Cardew, afriend of the dosior’s,” re- | 
plied the girl, serenely, her fearless brown | 
eyes looking straighs at him. | 

** Ha! the doctor!" same the quick exclama: | 
tion. ‘* What does he say of me?” 

‘*He says you'll soon be all right if you 
keep quiet,” answered Bel, with wonderfal | 
Wisdom. 

“ That's an impossibility,” he said, bitterly. | 
“I've too much on my couacience, child. I 
can't keep still.’ 

Bel's eyes opened wide at this, yet sha kept -; 
quiet, and waited for him to speak again. 

“And yet I must ges my strength back— | 
jusi for atime,” he said presently, in dreamy 
tones, “I havea duty to pserform—a solemn 
task ; bat afsor that is done why the sooner I 
go the batter,” 

‘“\No! no!” cried impnisive Bel, seizing his | 
burning hand in hers, “ Don’s think that, 
my poor dear!” 

Over the man’s face creps a wonderfally | 
softened expression at her impetuous words. 

‘* My poor dear!” he murmured, in weak, 
faint tones. ‘‘I don’t thiak anyone has;spoken 
to me like that since my mother left me long, 
lopg go.” 

There were tears in Bel's eyea now, and with 
& sudden impulse, thongh half ashamed, she 
lifted her hand and pushed the hair back from 
his hot forehead, 

* Talk to me,” he said, presentiy. ‘' Tellme 
of yourself.” 

Bel was nothing loth. She told him of her 
beloved brother, of the lovely old Manor House, 
of the psople round abont, and, lastly, of her 
delightfol new governess. 

** Ruby Desborough!’ repeated the man, in 
lew tones, lifting bis hand to shade his face. 
“ That is a pretty name "’ 

“ Yes, isn’t it?" cried innocsnt Bel, ‘and 
the sister's is as pretty—Beryl. Poor, poor 
Beryl!" 

*' Why do you pity her?” he asked, slowly. 

“ Ah, you do notknow. ShallI tell you?” 

He nodded feebly, 

Bel told him everything, her face growing 
very grave as she went on. 

* And if only that wicked, wicked man had 
not died,” she concladed, “the dootoy says 
there might be some chance for the poor 
darling!” 

‘* Perhaps he ia not dead ?” said the man, in 
very faint tenes. 

‘Oh, bat he is!" Then hastily, ‘‘ How pale 
you sre? See, I will call Delia,” and softly 
laying down his icy hand she flew away, and 
despatched the astonished Delia to the sick 
room. 





> * » . 


‘And you are going all the way to New 
York, Saxon?” said Bel, in dolefal tones. 

‘Yes, child, and perhaps ferther. Ruby 
bade me-tell no-oae bat you; and now my 
little.sister will let me go, I know, when she 
thinks what-good I may do.” 

It was the game evening, and Saxon and 
Bel were taking their neual stroll through the 
moonlit Manor gardens. 

* Yes,” said Bel, with a huge sigh, ‘*I—I 
wouldn't stop you going, dear; but, oh! how 
lost ‘T shall feel !"’ 

Saxon stooped and kiseed her fondly; then, 
thinking to diasract her thenghts, asked if she 
would like'to.eee.Seymonar’a photograph. 

"Oh, yes!” the girl oried, excitedly. 
‘* Show it.me, dear.” 

An anether:moment it was in her hand, and 
Saxon, striking 2 match, held it so that she 
might see the photo. 


| mad fit seemed to seize her. 





Eagerly the girl bent her head to look at it, 


bat ‘soaresly were her eyes upon it when a 
he dropped the 
photo, and throwing her long arms round the 


; amazed Saxon, twisted him backwards and 


forwards in a very frenzy of delight. 
“ Belinda!” ejaculated the young man, in. 


| hie surprise, using the nameshe hated, “what 
| isthe matter? Ab, mind! you have dropped 


the photo, and are stepping on it!’ 
* You may leaveit on the ground,” Bel said, 


| in joyous tones, ‘ You-won’t want it, and you 
| meed not go to New York!” 


“Bel! are you crazy?" demanded her 


| brother, desperately. 


“No,” demurely, “Iam quitesane.” Then, 


| in deeply tragic tones, ‘‘ You need not go to 
| New York becauze—because——" 


* Well?” queried Saxon, sharply, as the 
young hypocrite made an effective pauge. 
‘' Bsoause, you old darling, Randal Seymour 


; is lying ill and helpless in Mrs. Fairfax's spare 
: room!” 





CHAPTER V. 


Te next morning the dootor and his cheery 
mother had an early visitor, Alan had only 
just risen from the breakfazt table and atepped 
out into the sweet, fresh sir of the summer 


| morning, taking his newspsper with him, 
‘ when the quick tread of horao's fees made him 


glance up to eee Saxon Cardew riding quiokly 
up the avenue. 

‘What is.it?’’ cried out Alan, sharply, hia 
thoughts flying instiactively to Beryl. ‘Is 
—is anything wrong?" 

“Nothing,” came the quiok, firm tesponee, 
‘Bat Ihave good news'to:tell-you, old fellow 
—news 80 good that I came off first thing to 
tell it to you!’ 

Alan stared at him meditatively, then 
beckoned to ® man to hold his horse, and 
led his early guess into the cosy little break- 
fast-room, where his mother was feeding her 
birds. 

‘* Mother, here is Cardew!" he said, lightly, 
his mind relieved of hie fearsfor Beryl. ‘He 
has come with good news for us, so he says!” 

‘' I guess it!’ promptly exclaimed -the old 
lady, turning 3 beaming face to the young 
man. “On your way home last night you 
made Raby say ‘yes!'” : 

Saxon laughed and coloured. 

“Hardly, madam!” he said, in comical 
tones. ‘You forget that Bel went ‘with us; 
and though I am not shy Iam scarcely bold 
enough to make love before her eagle eyes.” 

**Ab, I forgot Bel!’’ oried the ald ‘lady, 
with asigh. ‘‘ Then what ie it you have to 
tell us?”’ 

‘Something about Beryl!” answered the 
young man, with beaming eyes. 

‘What!’ cried Alan, starting up, “ What 
can.you possibly_— ?" 

“Stay!” interposed Saxon, ‘‘let us‘come 
to the point at once, Do you know the name 
of that man irs?” 

“No!” answered the doctor, impatiently, 
“ He is.a stranger to ua both.” 

“Heshould not be then. Oaly yesterday 
Raby showed me his photograph, and I 
recognised it at once. I had seen him only a 
few weeks ago in company with that man, 
Mellon, who told me Beryl’s sad story. 
Looking at that photo I was able to tell Raby 
that Randal Seymour was yet alive.” 

«Good heavens ! that man under my roof !”’ 
stammered the doctor, deepest anger in every 


tone. 

‘Wait! I have something‘more to say,” 
oried Saxon, Jayinghis band on Alan’sarm. 
‘* Miss Raby gave me the photo then, ‘and I 
promised to.go in search of the man, and, if 
possible, bring him here. lastnight I -toid 
Bel -of my intention, and showed the child 
Seymour's photograph, Then, to my utter 
surprise, she told me how—when we-were in 
the garden—she, fall-of curiosity, had stolen 
up%to-sheinvatid's room and had even talked 
to him, and:that-the photo T-showad *her was 
the image of him.” 


“ Ah, Alan! that man!" cried the mother, 
jin agitated tones, “ How was it you did-not 
| know him?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“I think it mast have been tha .dreadfal 
, change in him. I only saw him once at the 
Fields, and then he was in the most aplendid 

health. Now he is only a wreok of a man; 
jand, besides, haa grown a beard. You fe- 
| member how his voice bothered me?” 

“How is he this morning?” 
Saxon, quietly. 

‘ Batter,” said the doctor, shortly, ‘and 
will go on improving if he is only Eept per- 
fectly quiet.” 

“And Beryl?” asked Mrs. Faitfax, wist- 
fally. ‘What aboot her secing him, dear?” 

‘'Oh, she must not—at any rate, for a few 
days,” ssid Alan, paciag harriedly pp and 
down, a deeply anxious look on his face. 
“Yesterday she waa quite upset—in ome 
strangs way she must have felts that that 
villain was near her. No, I could not venture 
on the experiment of bringing him into hi 
presence—for afew days, at any rate. And 
be, too— wicked as he has bseen—TI cannot pub 
away from me the thought that any deep 
emotion may kill him!" 

Thero was silence for a moment, then Saxon 
spoke again,— 

‘He told Bel he had a solemn dnty to pez- 
form; that that daty bad brought him down. 
here. I cannot help thinking that Melion:tola 
him of your theory concerning Beryl's only 
chance of being cured, and that the;stings of 
an mneasy conscience have forced himyte qame 
and make what atonement be can for,his gin,” 

‘* Ah, yes,’ mursoured Mrs. Fairfax, 5 
‘ Poor fellow ! how he muss have suffered |’’ 

‘Oh, mother! what a tender heart you 
have!" exolaimed her son, gloomily. ‘3 
cannot forges what this man has done for 
Beryl!” 

‘* Nor I, my son;”’ she said, gravely. ‘Zeb 
T oan rejoice at his penitence, and: hope that: 
it may help him to make reparation.” 

“Nay, that is what I moat fear,” 
out Alan, growiog very pale. ‘ Think ofthe 
horrible disappointmens should she take no 
notice of his presence! or, if ’—in agonised, 
trembling tones—“ the shock should kilk ber !"” 

“Then you must banish the thought,” said 
Saxon,.firmly, though be felt just.ae nervone 
and uneettled.as Alan himself. “ I’ibtelhyoa 
what youshall. do, You aball let this 
continue to think you do not know him (if he 
thinks he is unrecognised he won't worry, and; 
therefore, will recover all the sooner), You 


queried 


placid mood, and then, in a few daya,:yon will 
try the.experiment.” 

Alan smiled sadly. 

“Sometimes I think it would be batterto 
leave my darling:as she is. She seems to be 
happy.” 

“Yes; but you, who love her—idolise her 
—are not!" oried hia mother, vehemently, 
“« Mr. Cardew.is right, indeed ; you should risk 
all now the chance offers,” 

A faint, weary smile crept over the doctor's 
handsome face. 

‘‘It only we were sure!” he muttered. 
Then, in loud, bitter tones, ‘\I canaot see 
much of him; I should betray myself, I 
know.” ; 

“ Well, wéll! we can manage that,” said his 
mother, cheerfully, in answer to s sign from 
Saxon. “I have installed myself as his nurse, 
You-need only-visit him professionally once a 
day. ‘Then, when -he i: stronger and comes 
downstairs, you or I will tell him all; andazk 
him to help us,” 

“Capital!” cried Saxon, approvingly. 
“ And now order round your horee, old fellow, 
and tide over with me # Gragsdene. You 
shall tell-the dear old spinsters all about it, 
and read to Beryl, whilss I—well, I—en ——” 

‘Whilst ynu enlizhten Raby ? ” suggested 
Mes, Fairtex, quietly he!ging him out of his, 
stammering fit. 

“ Thanks, yes! Tuetto!”’ eaid ‘he, covlly ; 
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‘though I’m afraid she'll be rather gnubby 
sith me when she finds ont how little I have 
done in the finding of Seymour.” J 

“ Ah, don’t be despondent|"’ exclaimed the 
old lady, with a smiling glance at his frank 
face. ‘If you bad never seen that photo- 
graph this Seymour might have slipped away 
nukoown by any of us. He is penitent now; 
but he ia ill and depressed. When his 
strength returns he might easily lose the re- 
morseful Yeeling, and give up the idea of 
atonement. There! that is something {or 
Raby to ponder on, if you put ié clearly to 
her!" 

“ Oh, I shall nos do ihat!” came the proud 
answer. “She must take me on my own 
merits,” 

‘Oh, pride! pride!” cried the old lady, 
reproachfally, Then, seeing the horses were 
waiting, bade them keep up their spirits, and 
then trotted away to her restless, gloomy 
patient. 

ae + * oe = 

On reaching Grassdene the two young men 
lets their horses at the Manor, and walked 
quickly through the village, and in at the 
cottage gates. E 

‘*] won't come in with you,’ said Saxon, 
suddenly, as they neared the porch. I—I’ll 
go round to the schoolzcom window | ” 

Alan nodded in an absent farhion, and 
paced in at the door, while Saxon turned off 
into @ litile, winding path and cautiously 
approached the open window. 

Arrived within a few yards of it he paused 
to.take a long, long look at the saucy, charm- 
ing face that was all the world to him, 

Ruby waasitsing at the little table, resting 
her cbin in her hands, and looking dreamily 
out atthe waving branches of the trees. 

Today she was very pale, and Saxon— 
quick to notice every change in her face—saw 
@t.once the dark shadows under the wistful 
eyes. and guessed that she had slept bat little 
daring the night. 

* Poor Beryl has:been upset, and my little 
gil is worrying about her!" he thought, 
lovingly, then stepped out from his hiding- 
place, and boldly approached .the window. 

Mr. .Cardew!" oried Raby, a soft 

rushing into her pale ehecks aa she 
caught sight of him, ‘ Why ares.you here? 
Titold you I hated to be disturbed!” 

** Yes, I know-yon do—ordinarily,” he re- 
sorted, never moving his eyes fromthe sweet, 
indignant face; “ but this isan extgaordinary 
Occasion! ”’ 

Raby, perfectly myatified, stared at him in 
angry amazement. 

“I thonght you were going away?” she 
Said, presently, in icy tones. 

* Yes, I was,” carelessly. ‘Changed my 
mind, though, last night—eh, Bel?”’ 

Bel | ed joyously ; but seeing the anger 
and disappointment on her governese’s sweet, 
young face, she jumped up and flung her arms 
round Raby’s neok. 

“Oh, don’t look like that, dear ! " she oried, 
eagerly. “He was going, and I was very 
sad; bat now we nave fonnd out something 
wonderfal, thas makes it nousefor Saxon to 
aa May I go now, dear, while he tells 

She was half-way out.of the window as she 
spoke; but Raby, surprised and excited as 
she felt, took fright at the idea of a téte-d-téte 
With Saxon, and sprang forward to detain her 
pupil. Bnt is was.too late. Saxon, with a 
little significant amile, had lifted Bel down 
into. the garden, 

_ Go home, child! Order your pony, and 
ride over to sce Mrs. Fairfax,” he said, 


* Bat—buther lessons! She has only just 
commenced them!’ exclaimed Ruby, in 


tonea, 
,"Qb, bother-the lessons!’ cried Saxon, 
impatiently, as he watched his 
sister seamper off down the path. 
Pisced his-hande on the sill, and sprang lightly 
into the room, “‘You shall not teach apy 


/ felt afraid, as I did at that house. 


more:to-day,” he went on in coolly authorita- 
tive tones, and with a loving look at the pretty 
flushed faee. “You have had a sleepless 
night ! ” 

“ Nonsense !”’ she oried, petrlantly. ‘‘ How 
can you tell ?” 

He laughed tenderly. 

‘*My eyes are very keen, when I look at 
you!” he said, audaciously. 

Raby bit her lip, and shrugged her shoulders 
in a vexed way. Then turned to the door. 

“If I am not to teach I—I would rather 
go to Boryi than listen to your mysterious 
speeches,” she said, haughtily. 

“Thai's polite!” he jaughed. Then sud- 
denly becoming serious, *‘ Bat don’s’ you 
want to hear my news? Don’s you wan to 
know why I need not go in search of that 
man?" 

Raby grew very pale a& these questions. 
Was the man dead after all? 

«Why, tell me?’ she stammered, clutching 
the back of a chair for support. 

‘* Beoause,” said Saxon, rapidly, seaing she 
could not bear much suspense, “he is here, 
ciose to us, and not likely torun away. He 
ia the man we heard of yesterday, who was 
thrown from his horse just outside the dootor’s 
gates,'’ 

‘‘He! Randal Seymour!” gasped the girl, 
growing so pale that Saxon made a hasty 
movement towards her, but drew back as she 
shrank from his touch. ‘Oh, poor, poor 
Alan!” she murmured, the tears crowding 
into her eyes. ‘*‘ What will he do?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, 'tis very trying for him; but 
he has already decided what course he shall 
follow. Seymour does not imagine Alan 
remembers him, so he means to hide his 
knowledge for a few days, until the man is a 
little stronger.” 

‘* Who, then, foand him out?” queried the 
girl, surprised. 

‘* Why, my madoap, Bel! Yesterday after- 
noon the curious young monkey crept up 
and saw and even talked with him. Then, when 
last night I showed her that photo, she 
declared the sick man to be Randal Sey- 
mour!” 

“Oh, to think of it all!’ murmured Raby, 
faintly, “ 'tis like a great drama!” 

“Yes, and I bave played but a very insigni- 
cant part in it, child!” said Saxon, gravely, 
‘* and I meant to-doso much.” 

“Never mind," she said, with strange, 
sweet boldness, and laying her band for a 
minute on‘hia. “ I—I am glad to think you 
had not to leave Grassdene.” ‘Then alarmed 
at the expression in his delighted eyes, as he 
turned swiftly to her, she snatched her hand 
from hie and flew away like a timid bird, 
never pausing until she ‘was safe with her 
aunts in the drawing-room, 

She found them in quite as excited a frame 
of mind as herself, fcr the doctor's wonderful 
news ‘had quite shaken them out of their 
usual placid routine. They were sitting bold 
upright, their knitting discarded, gazing tear- 
fully at Beryl, who was lying back in her low 
chair, gazing atraight before her, and listening 
dreamily to Alan's low, musical voice as he 
read to her. 

‘\Oh, my dear! have you heard? Has 
Saxon told you?” whispered Miss Mary, as 
the girl crept in.and came up $0 her. 

‘Yes, dear!” murmured Raby ; then seeing 
Saxon.approaching:she stepped over to Beryl, 
and knels down beside her. 

‘Raby, Raby!” murmured the invalid, 
reatleasly, ‘My pretty Raby! I—I dreamed 
of her last night, and there was someone in 
the dream, but I never heard his name; but I 
Alan!” 
soddenly turning to the young doctor, “you 
won’t make me go:there-again?”’ 

“No, darling!'’ Alan answered, in the 
steady tones-thas slways.seemed to calm her. 
‘*] will promise: you-that.!”’ 

Athis words the look of terror faded from 
the -beavtifal eyes, and she Jaid ‘her head 


the ordeal in store for her—felé their hearts 
grow heavy and sad within them. And 
presently, one by one, they stole away, leaving 
the peor young thing alone with her gad- 
faced lover, tbe man who had given to ber all 
the deep, passionate love of hia nobie heart. 

‘‘T wish you would come into the garden 
for a while, child!" said Saxon, in low tones, 
when for a few minutes he and Raby were 
alone in the cool, tiled hail. ‘‘I—I want to 
speak éo you.” But Raby was impervious; 
his pleading tone did not affect her. 

* Noi now,” she said, quiesly. 

“ When then?” eageriy. 

“ When—when all our suspense is over," 
came she answer, very slowly. ‘‘Ha! here ie 
Aunt Mary! Doubéless she would be pleased 
to accompany you into the gurden!” and 
then, with s mcoking laugh, the girl vanished 
up the quaint old stuircase, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mranwuitn, at Holliewood, kindly Mre, 
Fairfax was doing her best to cheer up her 
despondent patient. She had entered hig 
room in a brisk, refreshing way, and had 
drawn up the blinds, which Delia haif-an. 
hour before had so carefully drawn down. 

** Delia always geems to think invalids want 
no light,” she said, cheerily, as she moved 
softly abousé the room, 

J toli her to do is,” growled out a melan- 
choly voice from the bed. “I—I feel I am 
too wioked ic be seen.” 

‘Oh, that’s nonsense!” said she, hastily, 
her gentile heart fali of pity for this haggard, 
emaciated sinner. ‘‘ Even if you have been 
bad, Heaven's light is free to you as much as 
to the noblest and best of mankind.” 

She was standing by hia bedside as she 
said this in grave, sweet tones ; and suddenly, 
ont of her grcat pity for the conscience- 
stricken man, shs stooped, and kissed him 
softly right on his lips, 

** You should not," he said, hoarsely, though 
he clasped her cool hand in his burning 
fingers. ‘I am noé fit.to touch.” 

“IT think you are,” she answered, quistly 
sitting down beside him, and taking up her 
work, 

‘* Yon do not know I am, madam,” he said, 
turning his fierce eyes to her. ‘You would 
fiy from the room if I were to tell you my 
name.'’ 

“Tell it me,” was all she gaid, calmly 
counting the stitches on her needle. 

‘*I am Randal Seymonr,” he said, sharply, 
watching to see her look of horror. Bat, 
inetead, she nodded kindly at him. 

“ I knew is,"' she said, quietly, seeing it was 
best for bim that she should be frank an@ 
open. 

Thekoed your son?” he stammered, 
“the man I go bitterly injured. Deeshe, too, 
know:me?" 

“ Yes, he knows.” 

‘© And does he not long to kill me, as I lie 
here?’ came the passionate question. 

‘Mrs. Fairfux leaned forward, and epoke in 
her: most impressive tones. 

‘“*T ghall tell you nothing,” she said, 
gravely, ‘it yon do not try to be calm. My 
son world be most angry with me could‘he 
see you now.” 

Seeing she was quite determined, the wild, 
passionate creature sank hack on hia pillows, 
and forced himself by a mighty efforts to be 
calm and composed. 

‘May I tell you all abont it, my kind 
friend?” he asked, when at last: he could 
speak without a tremble in his voice. : 
“ Yes,” she said, gently. “I know it will 
relieve you to unbarden your mind.” 

So in low, humble tones he told of his awfal 
horror when-be heard what his rash act had 
done for the beautifal girl he had loved with 
all the fervour of :hiea passionate hears ; of his 
cowardly eubterfage to save himselffrom ‘her 
father sand her lover's righteous anger ; of his 








againet chim «with sach a confiding gesture 
that they—all.watohing her and remembering 


coming to England, at last, and hearing from 
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Mellon of the great blow the news of his sup- 
death had been to the young dootor’s 
for Baryl. 

hen into his mind had orept the idea that 
he might, perchance, atone for his awful sin— 
might, by showing himself to his victim, 
restore to her reason, and, in the end, bring 
happiness to the two people he had so deeply 


wronged. 

For a time he could not make up his mind 
to the step, remembering that the happiness 
of Alan and Beryl would be his misery, for he 
still loved the girl deeply, passionately. Yet, 
in the end, his nobler nature conquered, and 
he had come to Holliswood, firmly resolved to 
make the fullest atonement he could. 

Then, juss when he had schooled himeelf to 
go through the ordeal of an interview with hia 
fival, he had met with his accident, and, to his 
horror, when he recovered consciousness, 
found himeelf a helpless invalid in the house 
of the man he had wronged. 

“ There, there, my dear!” cried Mra. Fair- 
fax, when at last he paused, and turned his 
eager eyes to her, “ you feel all the lighter- 
hearted for telling me, don't you?"’ 

Seymour nodded, and smiled languidly. 

“Then now I will tell you what Alan 
wishes, He will do nothing till you are quite 
strong and well; then, if you will, he would 
like you to see Beryl and speak to her.” 

‘Is he sure it will be for her good?” asked 
BSeymonr, abruptly. 

**No, no, my poor boy! His fears are great. 
The experiment may have no effeot on her at 
all. Yet, on the other hand, it may do 
wonders. Ah, 'tis a fearful time for Alan!” 

“ Where is he now?” the man demanded, 
quickly, a heavy frown on his dark face. 

“He has gone to Grasadene to break the 
news to Beryl's aunts, and—and Raby, dear 
little Raby. —— do you want him?” 

“Ah, no!” with a deep sigh. “I should 
like a talk with him when he comes back, but 
Iam in no harry.” He closed his eyes after 
that, and seemed to doze for a while; then 


e@uddenly he asked another question. “‘ Where | 
is that quaint girl who came into my room . 


yesterday ?"’ he said, dreamily, 

Mrs. Fairfax laughed a little. 

“ That is Bel Cardew. She does not live here, 
and certainly had no business in your bed- 
room ; but she is a queer, inquisitive child." 

“I liked her,” he said, slowly. ‘‘She was 
#0 sorry for me. Oh, she's a tender- hearted 
child, and—why, bless me, here she ia riding 


ap the avenue! Bring her in, please!"’ he | 


cried, imploringly. 
Mrs, Fairfax nodded as she hurried away ; 
and presently Bel was established in a low 


chair by the bedside, holding the thin hand with a violent start, he found his mother, 
in bers, and talking very cheerily to the wan- | 


faced man. 
*' Bel,” he said, suddenly, “do you know 
about me?’ 

Bel nodded quietly, 

“Then you know what a great sin I have 


committed. Bat, child, I want you to remem.- | 


ber when I am gone that I tried to atone.” 

Bel, listening to the pathetic, eager voice, 
felt a lamp rising in her throat ; but mindfal 
of Mrs. Fairfax's warnings she forced herself 
fo 8 calmly. 

* What a lot you have todo!” she oried, 
“' First to get quite well, and then, perhaps, 
to bring back poor Beryl’s memory for her. 
= 1 if = do that you'll make a lot of people 

appy ” 

**Shall 1?" he said, quietly, 

“Yes, indeed; and my darling brother the 
most of all, I think!" 

‘‘How is that?” he asked, in interested 
$ones. 

“Oh, because he loves Raby dearly; and 
she won’t be kind to him until Beryl is 
better."’ 

Seymour smiled at the childish, impetuous 
words. 


“Til do my best," he said, slowly, “I | 


can’t do more, can I, child?" 
“No,” was all Bel said, in sturdy tones, 
* you can’t.” 


“I must get well soon, then,” he said, 

antly. “I—I should like to do my best for 
Bary). And, oh! if only she could say to me 
the two words ‘I forgive!’ why I think, Bel, 
that then I should die happy.” 

‘Ob, don't talk like that!” garped out 
poor Bel. ‘‘ I—I can’t bear it.” 

‘Are you eorry for me, child?” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Then stroke back my hair as 
you did yesterday, and call me the name you 
did then.” 

‘*Ob, my poor dear!” cried tender-hearted 
Bel, stroking back the thick hair, and then, 
suddenly, she stooped, and kissing him sofsly, 
turned, and fled from the room. 

Oa the stairs she encountered Dr. Fairfax. 

“Are you going to him?” demanded Bel, 
scorning to hice the tears that filled her eyes. 

“ Yes,” answered Alan, simply. 

‘‘Then please be kind to him,” she cried. 
‘Iam so sorry forhim! And now tbat he's 
so sad I think he’s she nicest man I ever 
kaew! " And with this extraordinary remark 
Bel pushed past him, and fiying downstairs 
mounted her pony, and dashed away. 

**Qaeer child!"’ murmured Alan, going 

slowly on. “She seems quite taken by him, 
and the mother’s just the same.” And then 
with a very grave face he entered the invalids 
room, 
For quite an hour he remained there talk- 
ing quietly—ay, and kindly, too—to the 
conscience-stricken man who had so deeply 
injured him, 

Mes. Fairfax, growing uneasy at last, ven- 
tured into the room only to find the patient 
fast asleep, with Alan gravely watohing over 
hi 





m 

“Will be soon be better, dear?” she 
whiepered. 

“TL hope so. Ina few days I think we may 
take him to see Beryl." 

And then leaving his mother in charge, he 
; went down to his study to think it all ont, 
, little dreaming that even that very night the 
; awfal qrestion was to be decided. 


Alan Fairfax went to his room very late 
that evening, pausing on his way to look in 
on his patient. He found him apparently 
fast asleep; so, turning the lamp a little low, 
! and osrefally replacing the coverings which 
| Seymour thrown off him, he went off to 

bed, glad to think how his patient was im- 
' proving, and of how soon the trial might be 
attempted. 

Feeling thus contented he soon fell asleep, 
and for an hour or two slaumbered soundly, 
| Bat suddenly something or somebody touched 
| him—nay, shook him violently—and waking 


' 


standing by his bedside, a look of deep alarm 

on ber placid face. 

i; « — * he oried, sharply, ‘‘ what is it? 
“No, dear,’ she answered, in quick tones. 

“ "Tis our patient.” 

Pe. - val springing out of bed. ‘“ What of 
m ” 


“He has gone |” she said, in tragic tones. 

“Gone! Left the house, do you mean?” 

“Yes. A few minutes ago I woke, and the 
idea came into my mind that all was not 
right with him, so slipped on my dressing- 
gown and slippers, and crept into bis room. 
Fancy my horror to find the bed empty, and 
all his clothes gone! I flew to the staircase 
and, looking over, could see that the door was 
wide open. Oh, Alan! hurry after him, and 
bring him back !"’ 

“Of course I will. Rouse up one of the 
servants, mother, while I dress. Tell them 
to bring round my horse, or stay, the little 
phaeton would be better. They must harry, 
or I shall be ready before them.” 

A few minutes later he was off, driving 
rather slowly, and peering into the deep 
shadows of the hedges as he drove along. 

He had brought a man with him who car- 
ried a large lantern and turned it from one 
side to the other as they passed down the 
* rougb, dark lanes on the way to Grassdene. 





Alan was thinking deeply, when a sudden ex. 
clamation from the man beside him brought 
him out of his musing fit. 

“There be a fice at Grassdene, master!” 
the man cried, excitedly. ‘' Sse the light over 
there!” 

Alan looked up quickly, and glancing the 
way the servant was pointing, noticed at once 
& strange, lurid glare, lighting up the darkness 
of the night. P 

“Good heavens! whose house is it, I 
wonder?” he stammered, lashing his epirited 
pony into a quicker _ “Keep a 
look-out for the gentleman, Sam. I must 
drive on quickly now.” 

*‘ All right, sir, as fast as you like. He 
won't escape me.” 

Alan drove on rapidly, his heart fall of 
anxiety, for something seemed to tell him that 
the fire meant much to him. Presently, with 
a sharp twist they rounded the last curve, and 
came out into Grassdene High.street. 

A strange sight met their horrified 
Men, women, and children were rushin jee 
through the half darkness, all making for one 
certain point; and that point Alan saw, with 
an ioy feeling at his heart, was the home of 
the little spineters—the pretty quaint old 
cottage. 

It stood out in bold relief against the dark 
background, bright tongues of fire darting out 
from many & window, and defying the water 
that was steadily being poured upon them. 

‘‘Ha, Cardew!” cried Alan, sudden recog- 
nising in a tall, begrimed young fellow the 


‘master of the Manor. “ Tell me, where are 


they all?"’ 

‘*Bafe, my dear fellow, sheltering in the 
little summer house. It seems Raby was the 
firat to be aroused by the smoke, and she got 
them all out in good time. Go and see to 
them, old chap. Beryl needs you, I am sure, 
ee awfully excited when last I saw 

er.” 

Alan needed no farther telling. With hasty 
steps he strode down the path to the summer 
a deeply thankful to think they were all 
8a 3. 

Suddenly towards him a queer little 
came fiying—Mies Rath, in a . 
gown, her hair streaming behind her, an awfal 
look of fear in her — 

‘* Alan!” she shrieked, as she caught sight 
of him, ‘‘ have you caught her? ” 

“Caught her!" stammered Alan, growing 
deathly pale. 

“Yes, poor Beryl. We brought her here, 
but she was dreadfully excited, and kept ask- 
ing to go back to the house to watch the p 
flames. She grew quite angry at last, 
suddenly wrenched herself away from us, and 
disappeared. Poor Raby fainted then, and I 
came, ” 

She got no farther. With a deep groan Alan 
turned about, and rashed back to the barning 
house. 

‘‘ Well, they are safe, eh?" cried Saxon, 
from his post in the line of bucket-carriers. 

‘Ah, no!” oried poor Alan, his C) 
seeming to cleave almost to the roof of 
mouth. “ Beryl has broken away from them, 
and got into the house again!” 

‘Oh! that could not be!" shouted Saxon, 
while a horrified silence fell on the crowd. 
‘** We should have seen her.” 

“I gee'd her then!” suddenly oried a 
child's shrill voice from the crowd. “I see'd 
a white lady slip in, only I thowt 'twere a 
ghost. Aye, an’ ‘tis a ghost!" the voice ris- 
ing toa scream. ‘ Look there on the roof!" 

At the child's excited speech every head was 
raised, and a thrill of terror seized upon every- 
one a3 out on the emoking roof stepped a 
slight, tall figure, with long golden hair float- 
ing behind it. 

‘*Oh! Heaven, help my darling!” cried a 
man’s hoarse voice. Then in tones of thunder 
Alan called for a ladder. 

‘* Here, sir, here!” cried a sturdy villager, 





hurrying to a neighbouring bay stack, and lay- 
ing his hand on one—but, alas, too short ; haif- 
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a-dozen willing bands had fetched another to | as we reached the ground, and, as he did so, 


join to it. 
arr Good heavens!” muttered Saxon to the 
Reotor, who stood beside him, ‘the poor girl 
is wild with all this excitement. I fear that 
she will rush away as Fairfax climbs the 
ladder. Ha, look, hi! there is some one 
behind her—a man! He has caught her, and 
bolds her firmly. Good! good! Alan, look! 
She ie safe!” 

The young doctor, who had jast fixed the 
ladder, cast his eyes upwards and started 


violently. 

‘*Heavens! tis Seymour! He does indeed 
atone!” 

Yes, the sinner was doing his best now—he 
had told Bel that he should. Holding the girl 
firmly he stepped down on to the ladder, and, 
fighting with the flames and smoke, made his 

slowly to the ground. 
“le had kept his face carefally away from 
Beryl on the way down ; but now, as he placed 
her in Alan's trembling arma, he faced her 
fally, and in loud, firm tones uttered her name. 
The effect was magical. 

All the fevered light died out of the biae 

es, the colour fled from the exquisite face ; 
y van with a sudden movement, she raised her 
hand to her forehead. 

“Oh!” she cried, in pitifal tones, ‘' the 
weight has e@ from here, Alan. I—I 
remember all now. That man is Randal 
Seymour. On, Alan, keep me safe! Don’t let 
him take me!" 

And then, with a strange ory, half glad, 
half mournfal, she fell back in Alan's arms, 
and swooned away. 

“Have I done well, Fairfax?" said S-y- 
mour, in hasky tones, gazing down at the 
pane lovely face of the girl he had so wildly 


‘For her you have, indeed,” cried Alan, 
quickly; bat,” his keen eye noting the grey 
hue that was creeping over the man’s white 
face, “ you have injared yourself.” 

“T’m glad of that,” came the trembling 
answer. ‘ Now she is safe I am glad to go!" 

‘‘Oatch him, Cardew !”’ cried Alan, hastily, 
as he reeled and staggered, and the next 
minute Seymour was lying on the grass to 
all appearance dead ! 


OHAPTER VII. 


Waen Beryl awoke from the deep sleep into 
which she had falien after her fainting fit, she 
found herself lying on a great sofa in the cosy 
inner hall at Cardew Manor. 

A great fire roared and blazed up the wide 
chimney; and a noble lion skin rug was 
tucked carefally around her. 

“ Where am I?" she oried, in faint tones, 
lifting her head and looking round. “ Raby! 
where are you?” 

“Here, dear!’ answered a voice as tremu- 
lous and low as her own, and then Raby came 
forward and knelt down by the sofa. 

She hardly dared to look into Beryl's eyes, 
fearing to see the vacant look still in them ; 
bat at last, with a mighty effort, she glanced 
up and saw the steady light of reason in their 
beantiful bine depths. 

“On! Beryl, darling! you are all right 
now!" she cried, exaltantly, throwing her 
armé round her sister, and pressing her little 
wan face against the other girl's soft cheek. 

“Yes! yes!” with a low, glad laugh, “I 
feel I am. Toat terrible dull pain has all 
gone!” then with a faint flash in her cheeks, 
“* Raby, dear, you must tell me all that has 

pened since that awful time.” 

0 Roby told her ali—of their coming to 
England, of Alan's grand devotion, of the 
disastrous fire that very night, and of their 
all being brought to Cardew Manor, * Like so 
many beggars!" she concluded, dis@ainfully. 

Bery] amiled, wietfally. : 

“You have not told me all,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘ bat never mind, I remember it. I 
remember that someone caught me and carried 
me down the ladder. He looked into my eyes 


a 





something seemed to snap in my head, and all 
at once my memory returned, and I knew 
him—knew that it was Randal Seymour, the 
man who had tried to rnin my life, and who 
now had saved me, and given me back my 


She grown very excited as she spoke, 
and now she hid her face on Raby's shoulder, 
and began to weep passionately. 

“ Wait a minute, darling!'’ whispered Raby, 
gently. ‘I will bring someone to see you.” 

She slipped away, leaving B-ryl orying 
softly, and yet glancing shyly up to see who 
would come to her. Presently the heavy 
curtains parted, and a tall figure entering 
came swiftly up to the sofa. 

* Alan!" she oried, shyly, blushing for the 
fiest time since her great misfortune; then 
losing her shyness suddenly, she slipped her 
arm round hie neck, and laid her face against 
his. ‘Ah, Alan! how good you have been to 
me! '’ she said, brokenly, ‘and your mother 
too!" 

‘Yes, 
splendidly !” said Alan, joyously ; ‘ but, then, 
she loves you, dearest. I’ve sent cff a mes- 
gage to her now, and expect her here soon." 

Beryl sighed in a contented way, and gazed 
into the glowing fice. 

Darling!” began Alan, after a pause, 
then stopped and hesitated. 

‘‘ Yes, Alan?” she said, lifting the sweet, 
blae eyes to his. 

‘* I—I wanted to tell you,” he said, naively, 
“that up to now you have always kissed 
m ’ 


el 

**On!” ejaculated Beryl, growing rosy red. 

‘And now,” went on the doctor, ‘‘ you don't 
seem to think of is,” 


the mater has behaved rather | han 





Beryl pulled nervously at the great rug. 


“‘I—I feel different now,” she said, in low 


guided her trembling footsteps, while Del led 
the way up the broad staircase and into a 
large room on the first landing. 

When Seymogr fell back in that death. 
like swoon, Saxon had had him lifted into one 
of the carrisges he had ordered down, and 
carried straight to the Manor. 

Alan, atill holding Beryl, had gone in the 
same carriage, and watched over the uncon- 
scious man, while Raby sat beside him, and 
tried to force a little brandy between his lips. 

It had been a long time before he came 
round; but then, though fearfally weak, he 
was quite sensible, and lay there Senne | 
quiet, only his quick, dark eyes roving rou 
as though in search of some one. 

Then, when Raby summoned Alan to 
Beryl’s side, though the girl only whispered 
her sister's name, the sick man heard it, and 
starting violently, turned his head restlessly 
from side to side. 

‘*Whatis it, my poor dear?” asked Bel, 
gently, who had insisted on being admitted, 
and who sat beside him, holding hia burning 


d. 
“Beryl,” he mattered, eagerly, “is she 
better ?” 

Bel nodded at once for she had caught the 

news from Raby. 

“Thank Heaven!” he cried, faintly ; “that 
makes me very happy.” ‘Then, wistfully, 
“ Bat she would be too weak to come here— 
too weak to pardon me before I die? ’ 

He sucoumbed after that to a deathly 
faintness; and tender-hearted Bell, longing 
to comfort him when the faintness should 
have passed away, grew desperate, and deter- 
mined to appeal to Beryl hereelf. 

As they entered the room a deep silence 
seemed to fall upon it and upon all assembled 
there—upon the little spinstera with their 
scared, yet happy faces—upon the gentle 


tones; then all at once, seeing the grave ex- Rootor, and the dootor’s kindly mother. 


pression in the handsome eyes, she lifted her 
face and kissed him softly. 


man himself grew suddenly 


The dyin r 
6 great, dark eyes steadily upon 


calm, fixing 


“Beryl!” exclaimed Alan, holding her | the tall, fair girl approaching him. 


tightly, and giving her the kiss back over and 
over again. “Ah, darling! how happy we 
shall be!” 

A blissfal silence stole over them after that 
—-& silence that was at length disturbed by a 

uick, hurried tread coming across the hall. 

+ was Bel who ran up to them—her sallow, 
young face as pale as death, her eyes inflamed 
with orying. 

‘'He’s worse!"’ she gasped out, abruptly, 
then dropping down by Beryl and seizing her 
hand. ‘Oh, Beryl! can’t you come and see 
him? He wants you to forgive him !"’ 

“ Bat—but, who is it?” stammered Beryl, 
in bewilderment. 

* Wait, Bel, until she has drank this,” 
interposed oan. sneer taking from a little 
= & glass of , and makiag Beryl drink 


“Now,” he gaid, slowly, his eyes fixed on 
the fair, troubled face, ‘‘ you may tell her,” 

Bel needed no second permission. 

“Ab, Beryl!” she oried, ‘‘ he was wicked 
to you once—‘a great sin’ he calle it. Bat 
surely, now he has rescued you from a fearfal 
death—yes, and given you back your reason 
—you will pity and forgive him! He says he 
shall die happy if you will only come and tell 
him that.” 

“Yes! yes!" exclaimed Beryl, throwing 
off the rug, and holding out her hand to Alan, 
“take me to him. I—I never knew that he 
was ill.” 

‘* Yes,"’ said Alan, in sad tones. ‘' It seems 
that he rose from hia bed lact night soon after 
we had left him, dressed himeelf and left the 
house, with the intention of walking to Grass. 
dene, and trying to see you. An awfal fear 
had suddenly taken possession of him that he 
might have a relapse and die without seeing 
you. Asi‘ is, the dreadfal excitement of the 
night has been fatal to him ; though he could 
only have lived fora short time in any case, 
for hie heart ia terribly affeoted.’’ 

“Take ms to him, please!’’ said the girl, 
simply ;and Alan, lifting her from the sofa, 


She had taken her hand from Alan's a3 she 
entered, and making a great effort crossed the 
room without help. 

In her flowing draperies, her magnificent 
golden bair all unbound; her lovely, pathetio 
face pale and calm; her large, blue eyes fall 
of a divine pity, she seemed to all as some 
pure angel coming to cheer and comfort this 

, erring mortal. 

“ Beryl,” said, faintly, as she reached 
the bedside, and kneeling down took his hand. 
“you bave come! you have answered my 

er ? ” 
Pera, yes!” she whispered, stroking the 
thin fingers. “I have come to thank you for 
saving my life. I have come to ask you 
to get better, and to be my true friend?” 

“TI don’t want to get better, dear !'’ he said, 
with a peacefal smile. “If you will but hold 
my hand in yours,and tell me you forgive me, 
I shall die content!" 

Bhe hesitated a moment; then seeing how 
he was waiting, lingering for those worde of 
forgiveness, she lifted the icy hand to her 
trembling lips, and in clear, sweet tones 
uttered the words he asked for. 

“T forgive you !”’ she said, simply. 

A triumphant amile illamined his face aa 
he listened, but a minute later the awfal 
bluish shade crept round his lips, hls head 
fell suddenly back, and with a faint sigh he 
‘died ! 

‘Alan, quick!” oried Beryl, fearfally. 
‘* He—he looks so strange!" i 

‘‘He’s happy now, my poor dear!’' oried 
Bel; and then bursting into a passion of 
tears, fled from the room. 

‘‘The child is right,” said Alan, softly. 
‘Come, Beryl, you can do no more, Come 
with me and Raby!’ 

She had always been accustomed to obey 
him, and now, at his words, she mechanically 
submitted, and let him lead her away to her 
room, where he left her in the loving care of 
Raby and the gentle aunts. 
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- & fortnight later, Raby and Bel were 
sirolling up and down the winding paths in 
the quairit old Manor garden, one gorious 
afternoon, talking as. fast as they could. 

Already Raby was lookivg brighter and 
happier. Her broad, white forehead showed 
no distressed lines now, her eyes were full of 
laughter and merriment, 

“We chose the houge this morning,” she 
was saying, brightly. ‘It’s that little, fanny- 
looking villa on the Holliswood.road. T 
aunts are delighted, and so am I; and, Bel! 
ign’t is a mercy the furniture was saved?” 

Bel nodded, though she looked decidedly 


gloomy. 
~. “] hate to think of your leaving here,” she 
said, at length, ‘‘Ssaxon’s quite right when 
he says the house will be like a howling wilder- 
ness Withont you!” 

Raby blushed, and tried to look dignified. 

‘What nonsense!" she said, severely. 
‘I'm sure we have been here long enough—a 
whole fortnight. And then we have so much to 
do, all Beryl’s trousseau to prepare. Alan in- 
fists on taking her abroad in October, and 
she must have clothes! ” 

Bel laughed at that. 

“Are you going to keep to your original 
idea?” she asked, innocently. 

‘* What do you mean?” said Raby, ay. 

“Why, you said you meant to be a Des. 
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| leaned back ooolly’and waited, his hand still 


obey arm. , 
‘* You heard me tell Bel,” she said at last, 
stiffly, ‘‘ that I meant to live always with the 
28 mora remain one of the Desborough 
Apings S ” 

‘Oh, yes, I heard, and I thought. it great 
sonsense! Look here, Raby!” be went on 
in such passionate tones that the spazrow was 
startled and hopped away. ‘J love you with 
all my heart; but if you hate me,.why there's 
an end of it. Justlook at me, dear, and tell 
me you hate;me, and I'll let you go aé once!” 
_ Again there was a silence ; then the perverse 
idle ‘hing oehed. pp and fidebed a glance at 


m. 

‘‘Oh, I don’s hate you!" she said, in 
shocked tonea, 

“ Then, if you don’t hate me!” he cried, 
his face, beaming, ‘‘ you must love me, dear!” 

“ Yes," she answered, pensively, ‘I—I 
suppose go!” 

“You little torment!" he  oried, 
rapturously ; and regardless of the curious 
sparrow which had hopped back again, and 
was looking at them in a very knowing 
fashion, he slipped this arm around her waiat, 
_ left a shower of kisses upon she pretty 

pa. 

- a a. a - 


‘Well?”’ said Bel, meeting them in the 








borough spinster to the end of your life!” 

“S50 Edo,” retorted Raby, firmly. ‘ Ishall 
live with the aunts, and go teaching !"’ 

“TIT don’t think you will,’ cried Bel, | 
andacionsly. ‘ Saxon : 

“Ob, please dons tell me!” interrupted | 
Raby, petulantly. ‘‘I don’t care what your | 
brother says, and if he were here now I | 
ehould tell him so! ” 

“Bel, Aunt Mary wants you!” cried a 
well-known masculine voice at shis identical 
moment. 

Tarning hastily Raby saw that Saxon was | 
standing close to them, and meeting his eyes 
she gueseed pretty correctly what he had | 
come for. 

Qaick. witted Bail flew off at onca, a some- | 
what provoking smile on her face, Raby, | 
horrified at the idea of a ttte-d-téte, made a 
sudden movements to follow her, bai. Saxon 
was too quick, stepping before her, and 
barring the path with his tall figare. 

‘* You can’t go, child!” he gaid, coolly, 
‘Beryl will | 


“T must!" pacsionately, 
want me!” 
ee she! Alan hag taken her for a | 
we ” 


* Then the aunts,’ she began. 

“ Ah, that won’s do, either! They told me 
to come and have ié out with yon!” 

“Have it out!” she echoed, blushing 
fariouely, “ How valgar!” 

‘* Perhaps.so, but very expressive. Look 
here, child! here’s a bench! Let us sit 
down!” 

‘*You may,” came the quick rectors, “I 
prefer to stand,” 

He turned away for a minute, and the girl, 
fancying she saw her opportunity, made a 
quick dart to get past him. But, alas! a 
strong arm caught her, and drew her down on 
to the bench he had indicated. 

‘‘Tam not going to stay here!’ she said, 
rebellioualy. 

‘Yes youare. For the lass few days you 
have carefally avoided me, and now I've 
caught you I mean to keep you—at any rate, 
until you anawer my question |” 

“Your question!” she echoed, resileasly, 
rolling aud unrolling a long loop of ribbon on 
her dregs. 

‘Yes. I wanted to ask it long sgo, but 
you said then, ‘wait till our suspense is 
over.’ Well, I waited, and now, wheal might 
expect to get a hearing, you hideaway from 
me," then bending forward and looking up 
into the sweet, saucy face. ‘My question is 
this—will you be my wife, Raby?” 

There was a long silence. Ruby seemed 


hall, a little later on, ‘‘ are you going to bea 
Desborough spinster ? ” 

“No,” answered Raby, demurely. ‘Saxon 
thinks that position wouldn’t suit mea! ” 

At which humble reply Bel laughed long 
and merrily, as she led the blushing girl into 
the drawing-room, to be kissed and congratu- 
lated by the delighted little spinster acnts ! 


[THE END.] 








FACETLE. 


Scnoon TacHer: ““Jobnny, what is the 


&econd letter in the alphabet?’ Johnny: | 
“ What 


Teacher : 
?” Johnny: “ When?” 
: © In the summer,” J 


“Don't know.” 8 


“Oh, I know—mother after the hens.” 


Two children were playing on the roadside, 
and a lady passed them. ‘She's @ grass 
widow,” said one. *‘ What's a grass widow?” 
asked the other. “Gracious! Don't you 
know that?” said the other, scornfally; 
‘‘ why, her husband died of hay fever.” 

Mz. Gover (surveying the debris on Broad- 
way): I wish I lived in Pompeii.” Mr. 
Stillman: “Why, that town ia as dead as 
Philadelphia.” Mr. Godet: “I know it; but 
the streets there have only been torn up once 
in two thousand years,” 

‘‘ An, Mr. Dullard, you are looking the paré 
of the Black Prince to perfection.” ‘' Ye-es; 
but do you know, Miss Sharpe, I feel like a 
perfect idiot.” ‘Now, that will never do, 
Mr. Dailard. At a masquerade, as on the 
stage, one must forges his real character 
entirely.” 

He (kneeling at her feet): “Only this 
question: Say, will you be miine?”. She: 
‘Oh, how sudden! Do give me a little time 
to think,”’ ‘ Torture me no longer. I must 
have your decision at once.” “ Bat why this 
haste?” ‘I cannotstay any longer; I’ve a 
cab waiting at the door.” 

A ot of unolaimed freight was recently 
sold at Liverpool, Among the goods there 
turned ont to be some hundreds of manuscript 
sermons wriiten by a once famons clergyman. 
The purchaser diseovered some very curious 
notes On the margins, such as the following: 
‘Deliver this p in solemn tone,” 
‘Scornfal smile after the word ‘never,’” 
* Close Bible wita violent slam ufter this 
passage,” ‘“Contemp’ate the ceiling in 





quite intent on watching the tricks of a saucy 
eparrow that bad hopped up to them, Saxon 


attitude of adoration at thia point,” ‘ Sarcas- 
tic wave of the hand.’ 
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Exsis: ‘' Yes, dear, my:husbaad iaa decicr 
and a lovely fellow, but he is awfally absent- 
minded.” Ada: ‘“Indeed!"’ Elsie: “Oaly 
fancy! Daring the marriage ceremony, when 
he gave me the ring, he felt my pulse and 
asked me fo put ous my tongue,” Ada; 
‘* Well, he won't do the latter again,” 


Unwittineny Apvancep.—Firt Actor (meet- 
ing # friend he has not seen for two years) ; 
‘Halloo, old chap. How are you? What 
are you playing in now?” Second Actor 
(vather mournfaolly): ‘‘I accepted a small 
part in the ‘Hard Luck’ company about 
@ year ago, but for the past six months, Iva 
been playing the leading role.” 

Yournron Masuer (in the barber's chair); 
“TI say, do you think that I'll ever have & 
moustache?"’ Barber (after thorough exam. 
ination): “Well, I oan’s say as I. do.” 
Youthful Masher; “‘Hem! that’s vewy odd. 
Why, my guv’nor has a twemendous mous- 
tache.” Barber: ‘Ah! that may be; but 
perhaps you take after your ma.” 

A youne Bedfordshire farmer at a catile 
show, where he made -himself conspicuous by 
his bluster, cried out, “Gall these prizo 
cattle? Why, they .ain’t nothin’ to what our 
folks reared. My father raised the biggest 
calf of any man round our paris.” ‘No 
doubt of it,” said°’a bystander, ‘and the 
noisiest.” 

“ Yzs, Charles, I have determined to give: 
up the muse. I shall write no more.” “Why, 
Thomas, the world will pine for the lyrica:of 
your pen. And will you be so heartless?.’’ 
‘Yes, Charles, I muet. I write for fame, and 
what is fame? Even now the world denies 
Homer an existence, and deciares Shakespeare 
an impostor, I cannot, I will nos subject my- 
self to inevitable indignity.” 

A crey hair was espied among the raven 
locks of a fair friend of ours a few days ago, 
“ Oh, pray pull it ont!” she exclaimed. “If 
I poli it ou), ten will come to the faneral,’” 
replied the lady who had made the unweloome 
discovery. ‘‘ Pluck it out nevertheless,” said 
the dark-haired damsel; “it is no sori of 
consequence how many come to the funeral, 
provided they all come in black.” 

‘*I am very tired,” said the lady at the 





+} head of the boarding-house table, Monday 


morning, #0 the good-natured minister who 
sat at the other end. ‘‘ Yoo should not be,'’ 
said the parson, ‘ you didn’s preach a sermon 
yesterday.” “No,” said°*the lady, almost 
unconsciously, “ but I listened to one.” Then 
followed an oppressive silence, which gave the 
minister time to reflect that he had come cut 
only second best. 

A savy who keeps a highly. respectable 
boarding-honse in the city canght the rtcenily 
hired chambermaid kissing one of the 
boarders, so she told the servant that would 
never do. “I saw you kiesing one of -the 
boarders on the stairs. I don’t want to cee 
that again," said the indignant landlady. 
‘‘ Well, mum, nobody can compil ye to ka 
yer eyes open if ye don’t want to,” was the 
reply. 

Bearna (nestling to him in an I-wish.that- 
would. last - for - ever - without - intervals - for- 
refreshments sors of way): ‘‘ What did papa 
say?” Claud: ‘‘Oh, when I told him what 
I wanted, he said, ‘Allow me to show you 
the door,’ And I lockad at it and suid it was 
a very nice door and well-built, and wouid 
last for years with care; and then he laughed 
and said I was a young vagabond and I might 
have you,” 

“ Rememser, boys,” said the teacher, who, 
being euill new at the business, knew nos what 
else to say #0 make an-impression, ‘‘ that in 
the bright lexicon of youth there's no.such 
word as fail.” Atter @ few momenss, a boy 
raise his hand. ‘‘ Well, what isis, Socrates?” 
asked the teacher. ‘I was marely going tc 
suggest," replied the youngster, ‘that if 
such is $he case,.is would be advisable to write 
to.the 8 of that lexicon and call t! er 
attention to the omission,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Gop and silver embroideries are to reign in 
fashion this season as they never did before, 


Sinz is more used. than it has heen for 
many seasons. Panels, waistcoats, and 
sleeves of most of the woollen stuffs are now 
in fayour. 

Tue Baroness Burdett-Contts has jast re- 
fornished a gymnasium that ehe established 
seventeen years ago for the night schools in 
Shoreditch. 

Tris no longer de riguewr to wear & watch. 
chain, and the man sbout town who desires 
to carry about. with him a reminder of the 
fleeting honra must carry it without any gold 
chain attached. 


Tue Queen gave ample employment to the 
photographers at Grasse, and brings away 
several hundred photos. A more complete 
album of the interesting and besutifal apote, 
and of the people, has nos hitherto existed. 

A PLAIN, unassuming shoe, preferably black, 
and at least a size too long, is the salvation of 
@ broad foot. The extra length gives a more 
slender effect, which will be heightened if the 
vamp be high. 

Tae sleeves no longer stand up unduly, but 
what they have lost in height they have 
gained in breadth. The newest kind of 
sleeve ia comething between the leg of 
mutton and the Stuart; it is cut on the oross, 
and diminishes in size at the wrist. 

An anonymous donor, in memory of the late 
Dre. Fanny Butler, has founded a echolarship 
of £20 open to poor ladies who wish to work 
under she Churoh of England Zenana Mission, 
and it will be competed for next September, 
Tbe number of responsible posts now filled by 
lady doctors makes quite s long list. 

Manomert has invaded England. The mis- 

sionaries of the Great Prophet have estab- 
lished a mosque af Liverpool. A fair start 
bas been made, for a few days ago a marriage 
was there celebrated between a Turkish 
barrister and the daughter of a metropolitan 
ri poaisaee This is the first event of the 
kind recorded in this country. 
: es wn ane 5 of a vsigans Bront é's 
family, Misg Alice Bronté, recently died 
in Teeland, at the advanced age of ninety-five 
years. She was the youngest sister of the 
Reverend Patrick Bronté, and therefore, aunt 
to the three novélist sisters. Mr. Nichols, 
the husband of Charlotte, is still living. 

Earrings appear to have-received their final 
condemnation, as being an almost infallible 
sign thas the wearer was not born yeaterday. 
A woman-with piereed ears mast have been 
aliveandpartly grown before thefiat went forth 
that savages only were to have the monopoly 
of euch decorations, They are now £0 obsolete 
thaf even ® young creature wearing them 
would incur the snepicion of being years older 
than.her real age, and possessing grandnicces 
somewhere, 

Tux Princess.of Walea and her danghtera 
set an example of simplicity in dress. At 
Sandringham they wear costumes of plain blue 
serge, the skirts hung plainly from the waist, 
and cut of a practical length for walking. The 
bodices have generally a pretty little vest, 
and are fisted with neatness and accuracy. 
The outer garment is a Redfern coat of 
navy serge or fawn-coloured cloth, made 
double-breasted for winter wear and single for 
eummer, 

A COMPARATIVELY new. craze is the taste for 
smelling bottles filled with salts of ammonia 
stepped in lavender water. The odour is ex- 
tremely sweet and pungent, and a large smell. 
ing botile of this sort, if lefs open in a room, 
scon impregnates the atmosphere with a 
See and refreshing perfume. The 
bottles used are plain, large-mouthed affairs, 
mounted in silver, and varying in size from 
two or three ounces to # pint, 








STATISTICS. 


Tum average weekly loss of vesseis on the 
seas throughout the world is twelve. 

An experiment has shown that 1,000 tons of 
s00t settle yearly on the 110 equare miles of 
London’s area. 

Tue British Empire is sixteen times larger 
than all the French dominions, and forty 
times greater than the German Empire. 

Recent explorations in Greenland have 
developed the fact that north of the 75th 
degree the Jand in the valleys ig covered with 
ice 5,000 to 6,000 feet in thickness. 

For the Militia of the United Kingdom 
£1,380,200 will this year be demanded; 
Militia of the Channel Islands, £18,730; 
Colonial Militia, £16260; the Yeomanry, 
£101,080; the Volunteers, £985,610; and the 
Army Reserve, £566,120, 





GEMS. 


Hz who despises mankiod will never get 
the best out of himself or others. 

A race that has a story.to tell. How differ. 
ent faces are in this particular, Some of 
them speak not; they are bocks in which not 
@ line is written, fave perhaps & date. 

Sayine and doing are two things, and ate as 
diverse as are the soul. and . body ; for, as 
the body without:the soul is a dead carocase, 
- saying, if it be alone, is but a dead carcase 
also. 

As a rule in life there is but little of what 
is called luck; and, if the cases of individual 
success or failure in life are carefully studied, 
it will be found in most of them that neither 
good nor bad luck had anything to do with 
them, but that intelligence, ambition, energy, 
application, and courage made the successful 
man, and the lack of all or of some of these 
things was responsible for the failure of the 
unsuccessfal one. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To melt chocolate, break it in a few pieces, 
then melé it in a small dish set in the top of 
the teakettle; it is not necessary to grate it. 
Do not put # chocolate mixture into a tin 
mould, aa it will become discoloured from con- 
tact with the tin, 

Lemon Pre.—Two cups sugar, two cups hot 
water, grate rind of one icmon, slice the pulp, 
Boil together, and add two tablespoonfais 
flour wes up with water, two eggs. Take 
immediately from the fire. Line two pie- 
plates with rich paste, and add to each pie 
one-fourth (scant) cup of bread ‘crambs, and 
finish with top crust. 

Garipaupr Sconzs.—One pound flour, two 
ounces buster or dripping, one. small table- 
spoon sugar, One teaspoon soda, iwo teaspoons 
cream of tartar, some sweet milk, Rab the 
butter among the flour, add all the dry things 
—the powders musgt be well rubbed down and 
mixed—add the sugar and mix well, pour in 
enough milk to wet toa soft dough ; divide the 
dough in three pieces, make each into a round 
scone, cus in four, brash with milk or egg, 
and put in the oven at once to bake. 

Heavy Bapotozurs.—A good many people 
spoil the effect of a good night's rest by the 
ridiculously heavy bedclothes they use, rays 
the Hospital; Old-fashioned cotton quilis, or 
modern ones, are very heavy and of 
no use, as @ thin covering fo protect blankets 
from the dirt is all that is really necessary. 
Bedclothes should be like body clothing, tight 
and warm. Many a bad sleeper would do 
well to see whether his coverings are not at 
the bottom of his restless nights, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


iene 


Camets can hold from two to three gallona 
of water in their humys, 

1884 was the driest year there has been for 
the last fifsy years, 

Tae Japsness acminisier the oath by 
cutting the witness's finger and taking blood 
to seal the swear. 

Tue roge gardens around Paris have been 
ruined by the severe winter. They gave 
employment to six thousand persons, and will 
no doubt be replanted. 

In France a medical man cannot’ be com. 
pelled to divulge, even in a court of law, the 
nature of the disease for which he.bas treated 
& patient. 

Wuen cos! was first used in England the 
prejadice against it was so strong that the 
House of Commons petitioned the King to 
prohibit the use of the‘ nozious ”’ fael, 

An interesting discovery of Wyclif mantu- 
soripts has lately been made in St. Peters- 
borg. It is supposed that these and other 
literary treasures were taken.when the Raz- 
sians captured Warsaw. 

Rariway engines are goarcely the thingethat 
one buys by weight, but an industrious 
engineer has caloniated that & modern 
‘' Poffing Billy ” costa about 33d, a pound all 
round, 

A new device for signalling at pea shaa.been 
successfully tested. With a machine some- 
thing like a magic lantern, letters from six 
to twelve feet long can be thrown on 2 sail at 
night, and made so conspicuous that they may 
be easily read a mile from the ship displaying 
them. 

Our American causing have afforded us yet 
another proof of theiz ability to ‘ whip 
creation ’ by the invention of a wonderfal 
steamship which will neither sink nor barr, 
and which, if upset, will right itself again as 
promptly as one of the little indiarubber 
bottles sold in the streets. 

Wuat wouid the British farmer not give for 
an sore of land which would produce nine 
hundred and seventy-four bushels of potatoes ? 
This is the amount accredited to a farmer in 
Wyoming on virgin soil, rich in potash, and 
irrigated by water largely impregnated with 
saline matter, 

Tue chrycanthemum is the moss carefally 
cultivated plant in Japan, and it ia regaeded 
by them as a #ymbol of longevity, A ohrysan- 
themum blossom of sixteen petals is the 
Japanese imperial coat-of-arms, and the 
ninth month is especially given up to the die- 
play and admiration of these beantifal 
flowers. 

Tr seems that the § wiacsare in the ascendan: 
at the present tims as waiters. They will work 
hard, are thrifty and enterprising, and do not 
mind what they do, even to including the work 
ofa charwomen smong their other duties, 
The hours of a Swiss waiter are long, but they 
put up with this, as they make very fair in- 
comes. 

In some remote portions of Switzerland 
children are stil! dressed in the costume of 
medizval times. They wear long, cosrro 
woollen, mouklike dresses, and & leathern belé 
about the waist, to which are attached tiny 
bells. When-they siray away from home, tho 
tinkling of the bells indicates where they are 
to be found, an@, according to the superstitions 
belief of theiz mothers, it also keeps away 
serpenta, 

Bank-Nore engravers are well paid for their 
work, many earning from five to ten. thousand 
& year. They have never had e trade union. 
Their protection consists in the fact that their 
trade requizes a great deal of artistic ability 
and a good many years of practice. When they 
become expert they have no difficulty in get- 
ting employment, because there is always & 

competition among employers to secure 
the best workmen, ery 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nemo.—Oertainly. There is no limitation. 
Inquiner.—We do not know any such institution. 


Reautak Reapes.— Any newsagent will procure 
for you. 
Nenissa.—Not if the wife leaves the husband volun- 


Pvarttist.—We do not answer questions relating to 
prize-fighters. 

LoyasHanxs.—General R>berta’s forced march to the 
relief of Candahar took place in August, 1880. 

Lano.tapy.—The lodgers could order in beer for them- 
selves ; but you could not sell it without a license. 

Is Dirricu.ty.—You are not personally Hable for your 
wife's debts contracted before marriage. 


Rosy.—Weekly rent generally implies a week's not! 
tub tb need oot” AN Gepende cn the egmemanh. te 


I .—Common washing-soda will remove paint from 


J. ¥.—More than half the commerce of Egypt is with 
Great Britain. 


Distractep Onz.—Olearly if you took the house, as 
you did by your own statement, you are Mable for the 
quarter's rent. 


Osetrwate.—Oertainly. You can be summoned and 
fined if you refuse to give up the railway ticket on 
completing your journey. 


IcyonamMos.—The Statute of Limftations bars an 
action for recovery of ordinary debt unacknowledged 
for six years and up wards. 


Saxon —However an account fs paid, whether bv 
cheque or otherwise, if a receipt is given a stamp must 
be ‘used by the person giving the receipt. 

Marrimony.—Banns are not reyvired when yersons 
sre married hy li ense The cos" of ali ense throrgh a 
clerical surrogate varies f:.m 2115s to £2 12s, 6d 


Ancument —"‘ Ye stars, which are the poetry of 
—_ will be found in Byron “Childe Harulde,” 
canto Il 


Dick —The majority of the commentators, it is said, 
attribute the authorship of the Book of Rath to the 
prophet Samuel. 

His Lorpsurr.—The word is Hebrew, and meant 
originally “‘ watch-tower.” Its secondary meanings are 
“ waitiog ’ and ‘‘ anxious.” 


T. Browns.—Five men were for the Pic oix 
Park murders, Joe Brady, Dan Ourley, Michael Fagan, 
Tom Caffrey, and Tim Kelly. 


ALwryne.—We can give you no possible assurance on 
the point, but it was understood Lord Beaconsfield died 
fm full communion with the Church of England. 


Becinyer.—A person can lawfully take out a copy- 
right under an assumed name. It is sometimes done 
by authors who write under a nom de plume 


Booxr-xze:per.—A dsy-book and ledger are all the 
books absolutely necessary in book-kseplog in any 
ordinary business, though sometimes a petty cash-book 
is foun conrentert 


J. E H —Tonnessee is one of the older States In the 
Union, of considerable extent, and therefore varying 
climate, but everywhere healthy. It isa busy, enter- 
prising State. Memphis is the capital. 

Ose rx Dovst.—The mother can get an order at any 
time on proof that the alleged father has within twelve 
months of the child's birth pald money for its mainten- 
ance. 


F.p0.—Board-school children cannot be presented a 
second time for examination in a standard which they 
have already passed. schoolmaster is bound by the 
terms of the Code. 


Ratpa.—A debtor is not obliged to lawyo.'s 
charges for demanding sayment on an account or ary 
expenses unless proceedings have been taken in a 
county court. 

TrovuB.ep Onz.—Pimples on the face may very often 
be removed by them in a strong solution of 
powdered borax and water, and avoiding very rich, 
greasy, or salt food. 


Oxnatrextox.—A bequest is often made by the testator 
to his wife ‘in lieu of dower,” bat sbe cannot take 
both. If she conclude to take the bequest, she must 
release her dower rights. 

Awwiz —Elder-flower water, lemon-julce and rose 
water, are all simple remedies for freckles, and will 
undoubtedly remove them if they are regularly used 
and allowed to dry on the skin. 


Gus —Where a gentleman introduces his friend to 
two alsters, he should gtve the elder the title of '‘ Miss" 
before her surname, and the younger the same prefix, 
bat calliog both her Christian and sw name. 

Sotpirn’s Wirz —If a note is sent to the Under- 
Secretary for War, War Office, Pall Mall, London, giving 
man’s name, and regimental number, an answer will be 
immediately returned stating his present condition and 
whereabonts, 


Tur Squixe.—Dey is a Turkish title of dignity, given 
to the Guverzor of Algiers (before the French conquest), 
Tunis, and Tripoli. The dey ts chosen for life from 
among the chief au of the place, with the 


thorities 
approvation of the Turkish soldiery. 





In all cases it is well to give the surname. 


Day as Dust (Wolverbampton).—The distance from 
London to Melbourne by .the Cape is 12,507 miles, by 
Suez Canal, 11,111, and by Cape Horn, 18.865. The 
@istance from London to hoor is 18.977 miles by 
= Cape, 12,581 by Sues Canal, and 11,975 by Oape 

orn. 


battleship Royal Sovereign "italy bed the largest war 
* erei war. 
ships, the Itaha and Der waniin each being credited 
with a displacement of 18,900 gross tons, The latest 
addition to the Britirh line has a displacement estimated 
at 14,150 tons, thus slightly ontweighing the rival craft. 


RepvusBtican —1. According toa universal law superior 
to any polttical law, the child recefves the name of the 
father and not of the mother. Queen Victoria is the last 


THAT WALTZ OF VON WEBER'S 


Garry and gaily rang the gay music, 

The blithe, merry music of harp and of horn, 
The mad, merry musio that set us a-dancing 

Till over the midnight came stealing the morn. 


Down the great hall went waving the banners, 
Waving and waving their red, white and blue, 

As the sweet summer wind came blowing and blowing, 
From the city's great gardens asleep in the dew. 


Under the flags, as they floated and floated, 
Under the arches and arches of flowers, 
We two and we two floated snd floated 


Into the mystical midnight hours. 
And just as the dawn came and stealing, 
The last of those wild Weber began ; 


That lay in your hand, in your hand on my shoulder, 
As down the great hall away and away, 

All under the fisgs and under the arches, 
We danced we danced till the dawn of the day. 


Bat why should I dream o'er this dreary old ledger 
In this counting-room down fn this dingy old street, 
Of that night or that morning, just there at the dawn- 


Ing. 
When oar hearts beat in time to our fast flying feet? 


What fs it that brings me that scent of enchantment, 
8o fragrant and fresh from out the dead years, 
That joet for a moment I'd swear that the music 
Of Webor’s wild waltzes are still in my ears! 


What is it, indeed, in this dusty old alley, 

That brings me that night or that morning in June? 
What fe it, indeed? I laugh to confess it— 

A hand-organ grinding s squeaky old tune ! 


But somewhere or other I caught in the measure 
That Waltz of Yon Weber's, and back it all came, 

Toat night or that morning, just there at the dawning, 
When [ danced the last dance with my first and last 


That one only had left me a lonely 
and grey-' ied bachelor dreaming in Junes 
When the nights and the mornings, from the dusk to 
the dawnings, 
Seemed set to the music of Weber's wild tunes ! 


Wa tak —You can assume a new name at your own 
Pleasure. It is usual to give public notice of having 
done #0 ; and sometimes a deed recording the chap ze of 
name is enrolled in Chancery. As to the mode of pro- 
a method, you must ask a 

wyer. 


Sim Reeratp.—From early times, Friday has been 
beloved to be an unlucky day by the superstitious. 
The custom of executing criminals on that day b:gan 
early, and has, through force of tradition, continued, 
= consequently, Friday is known as ‘‘hapgman’s 

jay.” 


IyHERITANCE.—It is all a matter of disposition. Ifa 
proprietor is avaricious enough he can cnt down every 
tree on the estate and sell them. That has often been 
done by a father anxfous to impoverish the estate as far 
as poasible before it should fall into the hands of the 
son with whom he quarrelied. 


Tae Mipsuremits.—You are at sea as to 
the way in which midshipmen's appointments are 
obtainable. There must first be a Civil Service examina- 
tion passed, then nomination obtafned from a Lord of 
the Admiralty, then a length of time on board the 
training ship, and then another stiff examination to 
pass. It costs a good deal of money to obtain the 
appointment, and a good deal more when it is got; in 
fact, except your friends are wealtby, and you well 
advancod at echool, you need not try. 
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been stolen. The usual course, in cases where the 
pawnbroker has exercised due discretion {n taking the 
pledge, is to divide the loss between him and the owner 
of the stolen goods. 
Vera.—There are “ Missing Friends’ Inquiry” Off 
in all eclenten, ond if you write to tive cbdzens ob 
Sydney, or ar send letter with the nocessary 
instructions for foquiry, and P.0.0. for 20s. to 
cover expenses, in letter to editor of Herald, Sydney, 
asking if he will be good enough to forward i¢ to 
nearest inquiry office, your object will be attained, 
Pozz.ep. —“ The trial of the ” is the final trial by 
weight and enuty €f the geld uni cece estan el the 
British kingdom, one coin from each a 
and one from each sixty pounds of silver 4 
aaah tae Neally by j od alien al 
ajary 
@ public testimony to the purity of the coins. 
Female servants are at present wanted fn 
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ceeded Good Hi intending to visit the 
interior of Africa, but, deterred’ by the great cost of the 
q the project. 


in such a manner. 
your young man may be too timid to make his w: 
and wishes known. It is 
ladies know how to encourage such youths up 
possess 
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while the place is 
rectified spirits of turpentine; repeat the operation 
until the stains have disappeared. The paper must be 
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